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Forthcoming Events. 


JANUARY 4. 
Institute of Metals (Birmingham Section) : 
the James Watt Memorial Institute at 7 p.m. 


Meeting at 
vickel 


and Nickel Alloys,” Paper by W. R. Barclay. 
JANUARY 9. 
Institute of Marine Engineers :—Meeting in London at 
p.m. ‘‘ Modern Steels for Marine Engineering.” 
Paper by T. H. Burnham. 


Institute of British Foundrymen. 
DECEMBER 16. 

Lancashire Branch (Junior Section) :—Meeting at College 
of Technology, Manchester, at 7 p.m. Short Paper 
competition. 

Scottish Branch (Falkirk Section) : 


“Meeting at 6 p.m. 
Light Castings for Enamelling,” 


Paper by H. B. 


MeNair. 
JANUARY 3. 

London Branch: rooting at Charing Cross Hotel, 
London, at 8 ‘Commercial Moulding- Sand Con- 
trol for the Ironfounder,” Paper by 
Hudson. 

JANUARY 6. 


Lancashire Branch :—Meeting at Engineers’ Club, Man- 
chester, at 4 p.m. ‘“ The Patternmakers’ Foundry 
Screw,” Paper by F. C. Edwards. 

Wales and Monmouth Branch :—Meeting at the Technical 
College, Newport, at 6.30 pm. “ Bronze Castings,” 
Paper by E. J. L. Howard. 


JANUARY 9. 
Lancashire Branch (Burnley Section) :—Meeting at 
15 p.m. ‘‘ Blast-Furnace Practice and Notes on the 
Making of Irons.” (Lecturer to be announced later.) 


JANUARY 10. 


Lancashire, Branch (Preston Section) :—Meeting at 7.30 
. ‘“Mechanisation in the Foundry,” Paper by 
G. 8S. France. (Illustrated by cinematograph film.) 


High Temperature Materials. 


A conference recently held in London has 
directed attention to the heat-resisting steels. 
Modern developments in engine and_ turbine 
construction have created entirely new demands 
for these special steels, and investigations on 
such points as creep and corrosion fatigue have 
shown that ordinary steels have nothing like the 
capacity to withstand severe service conditions 
that had been anticipated from static tests. A 
committee connected with the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and largely 
representing service interests, began to study 
the problem systematically several years ago, 
but it was found that in the very complex 
materials concerned the investigators soon got 
into an almost illimitable field. In order to 
circumscribe the problem somewhat, another 
committee began to operate concerned with the 
simpler steels, what might be termed the low- 
alloy steels, made by such processes as can be 
used in steelworks practice. They thought it 
better to find, not the ideal material irrespec- 
tive of cost of production arrangements, but the 


best material that commercial materials and 
existing methods make possible. The confer- 
ence referred to was concerned with raising 


funds for the latter committee. 

Our interest in the matter, of course, con- 
cerns the cast metals, and we believe that the 
committee covers the cast steels as well as the 


wrought steels. As we have frequently men- 
tioned, a cast steel usually behaves better under 
creep than a wrought steel of the same composi- 


tion. We also hope, however, that the heat- 
resisting cast irons will not be overlooked. Just 


as the new steels will find a new place in the 
most modern plant, so heat-resisting irons may 


displace the simpler heat-resisting sheets for 
the lower-temperature conditions. The leading 
heat-resisting irons, of course, are Niresist, 
Nicrosilal Silal. 


The principal supporters of the programme 
financially are the Electrical Research Associa- 
tion and the National Federation of Tron and 
Steel Manufacturers. We doubt if the Cast Iron 
Research Association can make a sufficient finan- 
cial contribution to have the heat-resisting 
irons adequately tested, but in the interests of 
users we hope that they will not be overlooked. 
Indeed, we believe that they are under test as 
part of the Government's own committee's pro- 


gramme, originally referred to. In any case, 
fresh research into heat-resisting irons is not 


required so much as development data on exist- 
ing material which engineers can use. 


Selecting Candidates for Industry. 


Now that trade is definitely on the up-grade, 


there is a certain amount of staff additions 
being envisaged. Normally this follows the 
usual routine of a small advertisement in the 


appropriate technical Press, and perhaps a few 
of the more serious ‘“‘ dailies." The wording is 
usually made fairly wide to attract a large 
number of applicants. The method of answer- 
ing is normally by letter, and because of tradi- 
tion most of the applicants make the mistake 
of replying in manuscript. These letters are, 
in truth, sales letters, and very few individuals 
ever manage to visualise the task of the official 
who either makes a preliminary survey or finally 
closes the appointment. The enclosing of 
printed testimonials gives the impression that 
the applicant has made too much of the ‘‘ art ”’ 
of job-getting. If there is any “ art ’’ at all in 
this connection, it is wrapped up in two fac- 
tors:—(1) The correct interpretation of the 
job advertised, which obviously makes the sell- 
ing of services so much easier; and (2) making 
the application fit in entirely with the working 
conditions—not necessarily postulated—which 
exist in the works. 

The great stumbling block for most is the 
answer to the question of ‘‘ salary required,” 
and we think it is often inserted to ascertain 
the smartness of the candidate in evading it. 
One method is a straightforward statement of 
the applicant’s existing salary, plus 25 per cent. 
for the risk to be associated with the change. 
The official, who has the giving of the job, 
should make an allowance for the fact that the 
best letter writers are not necessarily the best 
technicians, and, moreover, the best techni- 
cians are not invariably the type which will fit 
into the organisation. There is usually a ten- 
dency to gravitate towards the man who has 
had experience exactly parallel with the job = 
be filled, whereas a man who has made good i 
a not too remote allied production may be rea ally 
the more valuable if he possesses adaptability. 
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The employer must decide whether the appli- 
cant will strengthen his existing team. A new 
goalkeeper is not of much use if the team is 
weak in the forward line. The more informa- 
tion a candidate can give, having this view, 
the greater his chances of ultimate selection. 
The usual applicant baldly states (as he is re- 
quested) his experience, but fails to say what 
happened whilst he was getting or applying it. 
The impression has to be given, but not enun- 
ciated, that an applicant’s services are money- 
making. We were recently informed that out of 
a hundred applications tor a metallurgist, not 
one mentioned his ability to help the advertis- 
ing and publicity departments; nor did any 
specify the relatively short time which would 
be occupied carrying out the duties scheduled 
under the job advertised and what he could do 
with the balance of time left over, if such addi- 
tional activities were not covered by the other 
members of the staff. It was the general lack of 
imagination displayed which prompted to 
write this leading article. 


Mr. K. S. Murray Retires. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY’S STAFF 
PRESENTATION. 


The annual dinner of the British 
Company is usually confined to members of the 
London staff, each of whom may bring one guest 
only. This year, however, advantage was taken 
of the oceasion, as perhaps the best attended 
social function organised by the staff of the 
company during the year, to make a presenta- 
tion to Mr. K. S. Murray on his retirement, 
at the end of 1933, from the Chairmanship and 
Managing Directorship of the company. On 
this account, therefore, representatives of all 
branches of the company were present at the 
Café Royal last Friday. 

The presentation took the form of an Album, 
containing an illuminated address, followed by 
the signatures of over 2,500 directors, members 
of the staff and workpeople of the British 
Oxygen Company and allied companies in Great 
Britain, together with a silver cigar-box, suit- 
ably inscribed and filled. 

It is a fitting tribute to Mr. Murray that 
the illuminated address was followed by the sig- 
natures, done in facsimile, of man and 
woman at present in the company’s employ in 
over 40 works and offices. 

After meeting the expense of the personal gift 
to Mr. Murray, a sum of about £300 remains 
from the funds collected, and, by Mr. Murray's 
express desire, this is to be used in some way 
which shall be of benefit to the staff and work- 
people of the company. It therefore, to be 
added to an existing fund, founded by Mr. 
Murray himself some years ago, which will in 
future be known as the ‘ Special Benevolent 
Fund.’ The object of this fund is to provide 
means of assistance for employees of the _com- 
pany in cases where illness or other misfortune 
overtakes the wife or dependant of an employee. 

The presentation was made by Mr. H. J. 
Chadd, the company’s district manager of the 
Midland and South-Western Areas, who joined 
the original Brins Oxygen Company in West- 
minster about the same time as Mr. Murray (in 
1886), and by Mr. Charles Sharp, who is Mr. 
Murray’s oldest colleague on the board of direc- 
tors of the company. 

Among a number of distinguished guests on 
this occasion were Sir William Baddeley, Bart.. 
and Lady Baddeley, and Admiral Sir Robert 
Dixon, K.C.B., lately chief engineer at the 
Admiralty; whilst the foundry industry was 
represented by Mr. V. C. Faulkner, Past-Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
and Mr. L. J. Tibbenham, of Suffolk Iron- 
foundry, Stowmarket. The function was splen- 
didly organised by Mr. A. B. Harrower, the 
company’s director of publicity. 
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The Tin Position. 


By ‘‘ ONLOOKER.”’ 


A review of the tin position during the past 
twelve months shows that remarkable progress 
has been made in rectifying the adverse 
statistical situation which obtained this 
metal, and, as a natural corollary to this im- 
provement, the price has appreciated by 50 per 
cent. to £226 per ton. Total visible supplies 
have come down from 456,000 tons at the end 
of November, 1932, to about 29,000 tons, while 
stocks in the United Kingdom have been drawn 
upon to the tune of 20,000 tons, the rate of 
withdrawal during the past féw months having 
been very rapid. These are telling figures, and 
it is not surprising that the tin market has 
presented a firm front to adverse circumstances 
in the spheres of politics and finance, which 
have been instrumental in depressing the quota- 
tions of the other non-ferrous metals. 


After a long spell of waiting it has been 
announced that the output quota from 


January 1 next is to be at the rate of 40 per 
cent. of capacity, and for this increase the pro- 
ducers are very thankful, for with the metal 
at over £200 restriction to 33! per 
cent. was very galling. Actually, this amend- 
ment has made necessary by the rapid 
decline in reserves, and it will be remembered 
that there has already been a sectional shortage 
of Straits tin which forced the premium for this 
quality up to about £20 per ton, and compelled 
many consumers to turn over to the use of 
English refined. 

By comparison with copper, lead and zine, 


selling 


been 


the tin quotation is much inflated, and in 
the present convalescent state of world trade 
such a high level cannot be justified. It will 


be remembered that releases from the pool were 
first fixed to begin at £150, but this limit was 
aiterwards raised to £165. Presumably that 
level was considered to he high enough, but, 
as often happens, unexpected forces were set 
in motion in the guise of depreciation of Ameri- 
can currency, and the urge to a higher price 
Was not to be resisted. In the opinion of many 
people the tin scheme has proved to be much 
too inelastic, since those responsible for its 
administration have failed to meet adequately 
the increasing demand. The present level of tin 
prices is out of all proportion to the costs of 
production, but it is, of course, impossible for 
mining 


any property to earn really lucrative 
profits with the rate of production heavily 
scaled down. 

In some ways the position to-day is com- 


parable with that which obtained in copper when 
the price was pegged at 18 cents, for through 
the impetus given to fresh sources of supply it 
speedily became evident that sooner or later a 
drastic reduction would be necessary, and the 
only question was how to soften the blow. One 
of these davs the tin people will find themselves 
in a similar position, for properties not in the 
control scheme are increasing output, and if the 
quotation should be foreed up beyond £250 it 
will be remarkable if the plan for restriction 
stili holds together. Economic forces are very 
strong and artificial control is helpless in the 
face of them, nor would one wish for it to be 
otherwise. since these associations of producers 
invariably fail to recognise the consumers’ side 
of the picture. 

The immediate future of tin is linked up with 
the course of events in the United States, and 
if inflation comes tin prices will go higher, but 
there is now a big risk that the position will 
become definitely top-heavy. 


AN ADDRESS 
Alloy Steels ”’ 
field Society 


on ‘“‘ The Future Development of 
was given to members of the Shef- 
of Engineers and Metallurgists on 
Monday by Prof. J. H. Andrew (Dean of the 
Faculty of Metallurgy at Sheffield University). 
Prof. Andrew emphasised the need for scientific 
research into the problems of these special steels. 


DeEcEMBER 14, 1933. 


Random Shots. 


‘* Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.’’ 


sang the witches in Macbeth.’ But 
where the witches threw toads’ heads into the‘ 
cauldron to cast a magic spell, the foundry fore. 
man of the past threw an equally mysterious! 
elixir of his own into the ladle to produce better | 
metal. Without that elixir the metal would} 
be mere dross, but with it the metal was wonder. | 
ful, miraculous. Ah, those were the days!| 
Simple faith and a firm belief in the foreman’s 
patent charms and incantations were worth more 
than all the chemical analyses and scientifi 
founding of to-day—perhaps! 


So 


* * * 


marvellous stories a 
foremen’s quackery hidden in the past, rivalling| 
the alchemists’ search for the Elixir of Life} 
and the Philosopher's Stone itself. Many of ow| 
readers could tell of foundries who} 
piously pinned their faith to absurd, even fan-| 
tastic, physic.”’ 


There must be some 


stories 


* * * 


I like the story of the foundry where the 
board of directors met in solemn conclave to 
consider what on earth should be done now that the 
old foreman was dead. Before pouring, the old 
man had always put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a sealed packet, which he dropped 
in the crucible. Unfortunately, he had_ never 
revealed the contents of the envelopes, and the 
secret had died with him. What would happen 
to the unique quality of the firm’s castings? 
The directors were seriously thinking of closing 
down the foundry when news was brought that 


a drawer full of the old foreman’s secret 
envelopes had been found. The directors called 
in a chemist, and prepared to have the 


mysterious mixture named. A sealed envelope 
was selected, opened and found to contain— 
little balls of paper! 


According to a delegate to the autumn meet- 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute, there were 
extraordinary instructions with regard to the 
production of castings in the temples of the 
East. These castings, which appear to be of 
ordinary bronze and copper, and also of steel, 
were produced probably thousands of years ago. 
and no flaw has found in any of them. 
When they were being cast the moon had to be 
in a certain quarter and the sun in another. 
Only one particular man would be allowed t 
make the final mould, and only water from a 
certain river used. 


been 


* * * 


I think that the most extraordinary ‘“ physic” 
of all was that in use in Italy a hundred years 
ago. In a formula of 1820 it was decreed that 
there should be added to the molten metal the 
urine of a male goat drawn on the night of th 
New Moon. 


* * * 


A good scheme if one wishes to wheedle a littl 
fresh capital from the local bookmaker is to 
throw a handful of magnesium ribbon clipping 
and iron filings into a furnace, using suitable 
daily Press propaganda. 


MArkKSMAN. 


THE prrectors of the British Oxygen Company 
Limited, have received notice from Metal Indus 
tries, Limited, that the latter intend to exercise 
on December 31 next, the option (referred to in the 


last balance-sheet) granted to them to acquit 
100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each at par. Thee 


shares will rank pari passu with the existing issued 
ordinary capital, except that they will not partici 
pate in any dividend declared or to be declared it 
respect of the year 1933. 
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The Fettling Shop and Efficiency. 


By W. G. 


Efficiency has been defined * the controlled 
of to achieve better 
results.’ This is a concise statement and it 
impresses a factor which is extremely important, 
vet too often neglected, when new methods or 
| machines are introduced. This factor is control, 
it should be emphasised that 
if any alterations to existing conditions are to 
be completely effective, this is the keynote. Men 
must be trained to new circumstances and this 
training must not finish by producing simply 
| operators, it is equally essential to infuse the 
spirit of co-operation in the scheme. 

The degree of accuracy needed in the fettling 
shop depends, of course, on the class of work 
handled, and, consequently, the equipment neces- 
sary to achieve economical working varies 
accordingly. 

The finish of a casting is highly important to 
the Sales Department, and no matter how good 
the general shape and skin of a casting, poor 
fettling will spoil the appearance. Small cast- 
ings usually call for more work and greater care 
because of their intricacy, and as the greater 
number of these have to undergo many subse- 
avent machining operations, a knowledge of 
certain important points is required or there 
will be inevitable trouble in the machine shop. 
Particular instances will readily occur to all of 
you where fettlers blend out a_ cross jointed 
casting or overfettle a part used for a spotting 
face in a jig, and many another. Smoothing the 
face of a rough casting, due to a burnt mould 
or poor sand, is a point which calls for a certain 
artistic skill if the result is to be acceptable. 
Appearance demands consideration and_ should 
not be left to the machine-shop fitter. 

The size of the foundry, of course, determines 
the extent of the equipment that can be eco- 
nomically used, but here it should be pointed out 
that it often pays to medify or instal new plant 
to increase the handling capacity and reduce 
costs even in small jobbing shops. 

The wide variety and types of equipment 
available necessitates a careful consideration, 
before making any addition to existing condi- 
tions, and whilst new ideas or machines 
may be mentioned, it wished to suggest 
means, which may be of benefit to some if not 
all, of making fettling shops capable of handling 
their work more efficiently. 

Whatever mechanical equipment is used, it 
should be borne in mind that the atmosphere 
and handling are more severe here than in any 
other part of the works and maintenance super- 
vision must be keen and adequate. This is not 
only necessary from a safety point of view, but 
also from an efficiency and cost standpoint. 


progress 


some 


Is 


Pneumatic Tools. 

The extensive use of pneumatic power, through 
the wide range of portable tools available, has 
certainly provided a quicker and more efficient 
way of performing certain operations. Inatten- 
tion to high-pressure air lines, however, is often 
one of the largest sources of loss due to leaks, 
ete. All pipes and connections, taps and hose 
should have a weekly inspection. It will save 
a considerable waste, due to carelessness, if all 
taps are of the spring-loaded plunger type and 
no open-end pipes allowed for blowing off. 
Moisture eliminators and filters reduce the wear 
en compressors and tools, besides helping to 
maintain pressure. The efficiency of all pneu- 
matic machines is greatly reduced if the air 
pressure is allowed to fall below the minimum 
advised by the makers, so that ample compressor 
capacity is essential where the consumption 
fluctuates frequently. 


’ A Paper read before the Birmingham, Coventry and West 
Midlands Branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
Mr. E. J. Lewis presiding. 


Morgan. 


An automatic electrical device, operated by the 
air pressure, will enable power to be conserved by 
ensuring that the compressor works only when 
the consumption reduces the pressure to a mini- 
mum and cuts out again when a maximum is 
reached. The use of pneumatic hammers is well 
established on suitable work. Regular lubrica- 
tion and the replacement of hexagon sockets 
when worn to reduce chisel breakage are impor- 
tant points. 

Obviously the best steel should be procured for 
chisels, and the correct heat-treatment, carried 
out under pyrometric control, insisted upon when 
tempering and hardening. Where necessary, it 
facilitates working if special benches or trestles 
are provided, and operators should be supplied 
with a full range of chisels. 

Pneumatic portable grinders of the rotor type 
are to be preferred to piston type or electrical, 
on account of their weight and size. They can 
be of considerable value on many types of work, 
but it desirable that they are cleaned and 
lubricated every day, and that the correct wheel 
be used. It should be possible to obtain 100 hrs. 


1s 


wear from 6-in. by l-in. wheel and 150 hrs. from 
a 6-in. by 1}-in. wheel. Shaped wheels can also 


be used with advantage. To eliminate undue 
wear on the driving portion, through sand and 
grit entering these parts, it is useful to insist on 
hose pipes being blown out before connecting to 
the grinder. 

Grinding Wheels. 

The choice of grinding wheel for floor grinders 
will depend, of course, on the type of work 
handled and machine used. The majority of 
machines taking wheels from 16 in. dia. up to 
36 in. dia. give a wheel periphery speed of 
approximately 5,000 ft. per min., whilst the 
latest high-speed machines work up to 9,000 ft. 
per min. The speed is important, and at least 
two spindle speeds should be provided and used. 
The importance of this will be apparent if we 
consider a particular case. A 30-in. dia. wheel to 
run at 5,000 surface ft. per min. must have a 
spindle speed of 637 r.p.m. When this wheel has 
worn down to 20 in. dia., if the same spindle 
speed is maintained, the surface speed will only 
be 3,335 ft. per min., or 29 per cent. reduction. 
Cutting tests on this example show that it takes 
about 25 per cent. greater time to remove the 
same amount of metal at the slower speed, so 
that the necessity of maintaining correct speeds 
is obvious. It is equally important, of course, to 
use the correct type of wheel. The demands of 
different work are so numerous that it is advis- 
able to consult a specialist. New wheels are so 
frequently being developed that it is very desir- 
able to keep in touch with manufacturers. Un- 
due wear on wheels is usually caused by loose 
hearings, particularly in the lighter types of 
machines. 


Core Removal and Rough Cleaning. 

Methods of removing cores and rough cleaning 
vary with the type of casting and general con- 
ditions. Hand picking and tumbling are still 
the most general and cheapest in many instances. 
In this case, facilities for loading and handling 
castings should be provided to reduce congestion 
and multi-handling. Perforated steel trestle 
hoxes into which castings are loaded from the 
foundry and in which they can be conveyed to 
the tumbling barrels, etc., are very convenient 
for small or medium size work. When the lay- 
out and type of work permits, gravity or power 
conveyors are an asset in making a smooth and 
speedy flow of work. It is advisable to consult 
specialists when considering the installation of 
this apparatus, but, speaking generally, the 
gravity type can be usefully applied to many 
plants, especially those handling a large number 


in 


of castings of suitable size up to 200 lbs. 
weight. 

Design of tumbling barrels are numerous, but 
provided they are of steel construction with 
adequate access and dust tight there is little to 
criticise. It should he noted, however, that if 
the rollers are allowed to wear badly, apart from 
noise, the driving power is greatly increased. 
Tests show that as much as 80 per cent. increase 
soon results from this cause. 

Dust exhaust systems are recommended and 
insisted upon in some cases by the Factory Act, 
hut often leave much to be desired especially 
when starting up. Observation will show that 
men slow down very considerably in a_ heavily 
dust-laden atmosphere, apart from the general 
had effect on their health. The cyclone method 


of exhaust and dust collection is undoubtedly 
hetter than the pit type. 
Sandblasting. 
Shot-blast equipment provides a finish unob- 


tainable by other methods and is essential for 
some classes of work. Whether the suction or 
pressure system is utilised the essential points 
to watch are the proper working of the blasting 
apparatus and the replacement of parts as they 
hecome worn. Regular and complete inspection, 
ly a person conversant with the constructional 
details and working, will ensure that the full 
capacity is maintained. It is not uncommon to 
see shot-blast apparatus, probably because of its 
large bulk, located that multi-handling is 
inevitable; a rearrangement so that work can 
be fed straight to the chippers and grinders is 
nearly always possible and will obviously result 
in speeding production. However, it is often 
the ease in old foundries that custom blinds those 
in charge to the aspect of rearrangement. 

Special applications of the rotary-table type 
machine and continuous flow through rooms are 
numerous and very interesting. The important 
point to note, however, is that in nearly all cases 
standard equipment used and efficiency 
tained by the manner in which it is operated to 
deal with each particular class of work. <A turn- 
table in the floor or mounted on the carriage in 
shot-blast rooms will facilitate the operator on 
large work. 


so 


is ob- 


A New Machine. 


A recent introduction in shot cleaning dis- 
penses with compressed air and_ utilises centri- 
fugal force to apply the steel shot at high 
pressure. This machine, which is called the 


‘€ Wheelabrator,’’ is claimed to reduce cleaning 
costs as compared with pneumatic equipment. 


High-Pressure Water. 
principle for cleaning is the use of 
a high-pressure water jet, but whilst this is 
claimed to be highly efficient, in that it will 
completely remove all cores from intricate cast- 
ings and produce a good finish, the provision of 
the necessary water supply and filter beds are 
only applicable and justified in special cireum- 
stances. It must be admitted, however, that, as 
this machine is practically automatic—i.e., a 
number of water jets play on a revolving-carrier 
table, the cleaning time saved is from 70 to 
99 per cent. of other methods and all dust is 
eliminated—it is a most interesting proposition. 

The provision of special equipment to deal 
with particular work through shape, size or 
quantity is a matter which is the project of 
individual firms. Much time is devoted to 
evolving the best means of producing a mould or 
core, but the question of fettling is usually left 
to existing equipment and labour. This is a 
case when it is felt that a curse and a threat 
are not the only means of completing a pro- 
gramme and at the same time saving money. 
Having considered some of the available equip- 
ment for fettling castings, the query arises, 
what advantage will a firm achieve by installing. 
new machines or rearranging existing plant? 


Labour Considerations. 
It has been the experience of many that the 
introduction of the pneumatic hammers, for 
instance, has resulted in much opposition from 


Another 
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men who have been used to hand hammers and 
chisels. Yet this opposition is changed, in a 
short time, to a feeling of complete dependence 
on these tools, especially if a skilled operator is 
brought in. 

Resentment at changes in the normal working 
conditions is a factor which needs tactful 
handling, and if the men are to adapt them- 


selves to changed conditions they must be 
brought to the machine and not vice versa. In 
other words, the men must be trained to use 


new equipment to the fullest advantage and 
realise the savings to themselves. Only partial 
success can result if the men are left to develop 
solely their own methods. The feeling of poten- 
tial price-cutting is always predominant, and 
whether this factor enters the scheme or not 
there should always be an attempt to stabilise 
the wages in facilitating working conditions. 

The necessary care in handling machinery and 
tools should not be minimised in this depart- 
ment where abuse is so easily possible. If a 
better idea of tidiness is instilled and equip- 
ment cleaned, say once a week, it is surprising 
what a considerable outlook is created. A defi- 
nite improvement is possible either through 
increased production for a given space or in cost 
per ton by the introduction of any new plant 
providing it is judiciously selected, placed in its 
proper relation to the rest of the plant and 
efficiently operated. 

The importance of considering in this depart- 
ment the plant and its production as a whole 
should be stressed. If existing conditions are not 
working in the most economical manner the posi- 
tion is simplified. The best grinding wheels, the 
hest steel and its proper forgings, the mainten- 
ance of all equipment in good condition and 
keener supervision will save hundreds of pounds 
to many foundries. 

There is a constant need for reviewing all 
existing practice, for its state of efficiency and 
in the light of the capacity of new methods and 
machines. Obsolete plant cannot be expected to 
give the best results, however well cared for, 
but it is surprising how many otherwise well- 
equipped foundries expect machines in their 
fettling shops to last for ever. 


Safety Considerations. 

Safety is a factor everybody is taking more 
seriously lately. There are inherent dangers 
which exist in any fettling department, but with 
care these can be minimised. The bursting of 
grinding wheels is not frequent, fortunately, but 
with the introduction of high-speed machines 
giving a surface speed of 9,000 ft. per min., the 
fitting of wheels is an important task which 
should be given to a responsible man. 

Regulations regarding chains, grinding wheels, 
dust catchers and guards are covered by Home 
Office regulations, but attention should be drawn 
to the research on the effect of dust on the 
respiratory system, given before the American 
Foundrymen’s Association by Dr. E. G. Meiter. 
The salient point is that dust particles larger 
than 0.00004 in. do not penetrate the lungs, and 
are therefore not dangerous from a silicosis point 
of view. They are caught by membranes pro- 
vided by nature in the nasal and other respira- 
tory passages, and are eventually ejected by 
coughing and sneezing. 

It is suggested that the brushing down of walls, 
cranes and machinery on which the very fine dust 
collects due to its longer suspension in the atmo- 
sphere should be done frequently and by persons 
with respirators. A fine-water spray should be 
used in conjunction with the brushing, although 
cleaning completely by water jet is advocated 
when possible, especially for walls. Obviously the 
ideal method would be vacuum cleaning, but as 
yet the necessary equipment does not appear to 
have been developed. It is a point not generally 
appreciated, yet the irritating effect of this form 
of dust is well known. Milk and oatmeal water 
with the addition of certain salts are effective 
palliatives. 
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Another interesting experiment can be made 
by providing all benches, trestles, ete., of a 
suitable height to avoid undue back bending. 
This has the additional benefit of reducing eye 
strain. In connection with vision, the intensity 
of lighting both natural and artificial is in- 
versely proportional to the denseness of a dust- 
laden atmosphere. As much as 40 per cent. re- 
duction in light intensity is frequently experi- 
enced, due to excessive dust. If the fettlers 


will fully appreciate this point the trouble can, 


be greatly reduced. With the personnel kept at 
a minimum, the observing of safety precautions 
is essential in the drive for efficiency. Careless- 
ness is the usual cause, and a severe attitude is 
the best deterrent. 

Finally, it is suggested that the following cir- 
cumstances exist and are responsible for the 
uneconomic conditions found in many foundries 
to-day :—(1) Cut selling prices restrict develop- 
ment; (2) lack of trade and money have created 
either a cynical or an apathetic attitude, and (3) 
personnel training has been neglected and many 
equipment suppliers fail to appreciate that a 
machine is not the only thing to sell; in other 


words, their experience should enable them to 
suggest potential schemes for improvement. The 


one factor that can effectively overcome all this 
is efficiency. Efficiency as an ideal and efficiency 
in every detail of practise. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his 
very best thanks to the following for help and 
loan of  slides:—Messrs. Alfred Herbert, 
Limited; J. W. Jackman & Company, Limited ; 


Tilghman’s Sand Blast Company, Limited; 

R. J. Richardson & Sons, Limited; Bagshawe 

& Company, Limited; Sir W. G. Armstrong, 

Whitworth (Engineers), Limited. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. W. Garvom, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, emphasised the import- 
ance of the fettling shop, which he said could be 
a guide to the efficiency of the foundry. Mr. 
Morgan had stated that a grinding wheel was 
25 per cent. less efficient when not running at 
the correct speed, but he did not appear to 
suggest the use of two spindle speeds. With 
regard to shot-blast equipment, a description had 
been given of a quantity of apparatus. He (Mr. 
Gardom) understood that in the Midlands equip- 
ment had been fitted which would sandblast both 
sides of a casting at the same time, cutting the 
cost by half. At the present time grinding 
wheels were safe that the possibility of 
breakage might be almost disregarded. Where 
wheels were broken, however, it was frequently 
due to carelessness, not only in fitting, but in 
the rests placed against the grinding wheel. 
He did not believe in having a fixed rest up 
against the wheel if that could be avoided. 

Mr. G. R. Suorron, in seconding, said the 
possibility of improving efficiency by mechanisa- 
tion depended to a large extent on the class and 
variety of work being handled. For instance, 
a foundry working on a very small class of work, 
which was consistent, could very easily he 
mechanised, whereas when a foundry was pro- 
ducing a big variety of sizes and weights there 
were difficulties in the path of mechanisation. 
The question of the efficiency of the fettling shop 
was always a sore one from the point of view of 
costing. It was extremely difficult to arrive 
definitely at the dressing cost of a particular line 
of castings. He was atraid that most foundries 
put on a lump sum for dressing, or at the best 
simply judged the dressing cost on the same lines 
as the moulding cost. There was undoubtedly a 
big field for improved costing, but it was 
doubtful if the majority of foundries considered 
it worth while. 

The vote of thanks was heartily endorsed by 
the meeting. 

The Pattern and Fettlirg Costs. 

The CHarman (Mr. E. J. Lewis) asked 
whether the tumbling shot barrel was effective in 
cleaning work with intricate cores, or whether 
that was a separate operation. 


so 
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Mr. J. A. Lacey suggested that more work 
was often thrown on the fettling shop than it 
should normally undertake. They wanted to 
relieve their castings of superfluous metal. Were 
they satisfied that they had attacked the problem 
of the fettling shop purely from the fettling 
point of view? Was not the pattern shop re. 
sponsible for much more fettling than should he 
necessary’ In producing the materials in the 
works with which he was associated the ques- 


tion of cost was the first and last to which 
attention was devoted. It was useless to look 


at the balance-sheet at the end of the year to 
see whether they were making a profit or loss. 
That must be discovered while production is 
going on. Hitherto founding had been regarded 
as the Cinderella of engineering, rather than the 
basic trade upon which the rest had been super- 
imposed. Much subsequent cost could be 
eliminated if the foundry product was turned out 
correctly at the inception. 


Piece-Work Fettling. 

Mr. A. J. SHore mentioned that at the works 
with which he was connected they had put the 
fettling shop on a job work basis, every article 
being separately timed. They made a very large 
variety of castings, weighing from 5 tons down 
to about an ounce, and thousands were turned 
out every week. Their experience was that by 
definitely timing the jobs they greatly increased 
their production through the shop and cut down 
the number of operators. At one time they had 
90 men in the shop; to-day they had somewhere 
about 35. 

Pneumatic Chisels. - 

Mr. H. G. Greennovse, referring to pneumatic 
chisels operating on cast iron, said his experi- 
ence was that a man who was used to a hammer 
and chisel would travel faster than the operator 
of a pneumatic chisel, while he got a smoother 
finish and better cut. 

Mr. G. M. Catracnan said he agreed with the 
last speaker to a certain extent. He imagined 
that pneumatic slippers would be more efficient 
in cutting off large risers, but he had not seen 
them cutting the flash from the edge of a cast- 
ing. In that case there was not so much resist- 
ance, while the thickness was constantly varying, 
and he wondered how the operators got on. 


Electric Files. 

The CHatrMan (Mr. Lewis) said he was par- 
ticularly interested in the dressing of small cast- 
ings, and he would like to know whether Mr. 
Morgan had had any experience with electric 
files. They had had a demonstration at his (the 
Chairman’s) works, and he was not altogether 
satisfied. He was referring to a rotating file for 
finishing intricate work. It seemed to him that 
the life of the files must be short and the expense 
rather heavy. _ 

In the course of further discussion the opinion 
was expressed that one pneumatic chipper would 
beat any two men with hammer and chisel. 


AUTHOR’S REPLY. 

Mr. MorGan, discussing some of the points 
raised, said small cores could be very effectively 
cleaned in a shot-blast tumbling barrel. About 
70 or 80 lbs. of the castings were put into a 
barrel about 18 in. in diameter, and about 18 in. 
long, and in fifteen minutes they had perfectly 
clean castings. If they were dealing with curved 
cores he imagined the job could be done satis- 
factorily, provided they gave it a little longer 
time. They had cleaned manifolds for four- 
cylinder engines by shot-blast tumbling methods, 
but. in that case they first of all knocked the core 
out, because it was too large to put in. He had 
not actually seen a rotating file, but he imagined 
that if it wore out quickly either a flexible shaft 
or small electric grinder, using a wheel down to 
as small as one inch diameter, might be an effec- 
tive substitute. He agreed as to the value of 
variable gears for grinders, but many foundries 
had single speed machines and managements 
did not feel disposed to introduce variable gears. 
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His experience was that with two spindle speeds 
they obtained quite efficient cutting even when 
the grinding wheel was worn down almost to the 
bottom. 

Multiple Sandblast. 

He had not actually seen the simultaneous 
sandblasting of both sides of a casting, but he 
understood that there was a very interesting 
installation whereby four men stood, two on 
each side of the room, each equipped with a jet. 
They played, one on the side, one on the top, 
one on the opposite side, and one on the bottom 
of the casting. By that means cylinder blocks 
were very quickly cleaned, and were traversed 
through the room from hooks running from the 
root. The sandblasting of two sides of a cast- 
ng was difficult unless there was special equip- 
ment for automatically turning the casting or 
providing suspension, so that the casting could 
be revolved quickly and easily by the operator. 


Grinding Machine Rests. 

As to rests for grinding machines, he thought 
i fixed rest was best, for the reason that they 
had something which was never likely to move 
unless the nuts slackened off. If they had a 
maintenance service sufficient to deal with all the 
requirements of the foundry it would be possible 
to adjust the rests every dav. He did not think 
there many foundries where adjustments 
would be necessary more than once a day. 


Piece Work in Jobbing Shop3. 

In reply to Mr. Shore, he might mention that 
it the works with which he (Mr. Morgan) was 
connected they paid a price per ton of castings, 
bulking everything in. They produced about 
3,006 different types of castings a week and not 
more than a dozen or two of each. It would re- 
present an enormous amount of work for them 
to fix piece-work prices. In lis opinion, where 
jobbing foundries turned out such a large 
variety of castings it was a simpler 
and cheaper system to adopt a bulk price rather 
than to pay individual piece-work prices. Where. 
however, they were producing large quantities of 
a few items, he agreed that the fixing of piece- 
work prices was a relatively easy method and 
by far the most satisfactory. It had been sug- 


gested that the pattern-making department could 


were 
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cause a great deal of trouble to the fettler. 
Much might be done by seeing that the patterns 
were correct. If a fettler had to contend with 
a really badly shaped casting, he had to be a 
genius to produce a good casting. He did not 
think the fettling shop should be called upon 
to rectify troubles in the foundry. The fettlers’ 
job was to take off the flash and runners and 
risers, and clean the casting. If there were 
other troubles they should be rectified by the 
moulders and core makers. 


Superiority of Pneumatic Hammers. 

regard to chisels and pneumatic 
hammers, it took him six years to introduce 
pneumatic hammers into their fettling shop. 
He thought they tried everything under the sun, 
and no chipping hammer competed at all success- 
fully with hand methods until he managed to 
find an expert operator. He brought him in, 
and in four months they had every man in the 
shop working a pneumatic hammer and definitely 
preferring it to the old hand method. If the 
chipping done by a pneumatic hammer was 
inferior to that of hand chipping they wouid 
reject it. He assured them, however, that they 
got superior results from pneumatic hammers. 
They chipped castings from 20 Ths. up te 5 tons 


With 


in weight. Where large runners and _ risers 
were concerned they did not use pneumatic 


hammers, preferring a sledge hammer and a large 
chisel, held by means of a clamp. He did not 
consider that a pneumatic hammer was an effec- 
tive tool for fetching off big risers. In the case 
of non-ferrous metals they were faced with a 
different problem. There was constant  resist- 
ance to the chisel, as against the intermittent 
resistance of cast iron, and from what he had 
seen the pneumatic hammer should score every 
time, even on small work, over hand methods on 
non-ferrous work, provided they used suitable 
benches, or clamps, or jigs, to hold the castings. 


Mechanisation and Efficiency. 

Mr. MorcGan added that mechanisation was 
not necessarily efficiency. — Efficiency depended 
upon the manner in which equipment was 
operated. The only way to discover what equip- 
ment could be used efficiently on the class of 


of work being produced was to visit other 
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foundries and see what they were doing. Very 
few foundries operated equipment just as they 
bought it. Most of them improved on it, not 
because the equipment was poor, but because it 
was not exactly suited to their particular work. 
If people would visualise efficiency from the point 
of view of getting the best out of what they 
had got, and not necessarily from the point of 
view of putting in new equipment, or only 
installing it if it was necessary, he thought 
fettling shop efficiency would be achieved. 


British Ironfounders’ Association. 


SUCCESSFUL DINNER IN LONDON. 


The British Llrontounders’ Association, con- 
jointly with the British Bathmakers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Light Castings Federation, 
were the hosts at a successful dinner which was 
held at the Hotel Metropole, London, on Decem- 


ber 5. Mr. W. R. Blair, the chief executive of 
the B.L.A. presided, and those at the high table 
included Sir Berkeley Sheffield; Sir W. R. 
Dudley Pryke; Mr. C. H. W. Davey; Capt. 


H. J. Kennard, R.N.; Mr. E. 
Clarke; Mr. F. A. Greet; Mr. A. E. 


Taylor; Mr. G. E. 
L. Robey : 


Mr. H. Bellis; Mr. J. B. Forbes Watson; Mr. 
George Scotland and Mr. P. G. Donald. 
Amongst those present prominent in foundry 


technical circles were Mr. John Cameron, J.P., 
and Mr. V. C. Faulkner (Past-Presidents of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen), and = Mr. 
J. M. Primrose. 

In reality, the dinner celebrated the consum- 
ination, after many months of hard work, of the 
co-operation existing within the light-castings 
industry and with their customers. There was a 
lengthy toast list, but as the speeches were uni- 
formly excellent, they were invariably well 
received. It was learnt that though agreement 
had been reached in certain sections of the in- 
dustry, there were still a number of castings still 
heing made at an uneconomic price, and efforts 
were still being made to remedy the situation. 
We reproduce below photograph of the 
iunetion. 
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The Sand-Preparing Plant at the Openshaw 
Works of Messrs. Joseph Stubbs, Limited. 


In our issue of August 18, 1932, we described 
in considerable detail the plant and equipment 
installed and the processes used at the Open- 
shaw foundry of Messrs. Joseph Stubbs, 
Limited, but we dismissed the question of sand 
preparation as at that time the plant was defi- 
nitely old-fashioned. After considerable investi- 
gation it was decided to install an August 
composite sand-preparing plant. The problem 
in this works was the provision of loam, mate- 
rial for dry- and green-sand castings, and oil 
sand. ‘This plant consists esseutially ot 
separate and independent sections—the one 
tackling the cleaning of the used sand and the 
other the preparation of properly-conditioned 
sand for the various types of work undertaken. 

The general lay-out of the plant is shown in 
outline in Fig. 1, from which it will be seen 
that there are three operating levels. The centre 
stage is that of the foundry-floor level, and here, 


two 


Simpson mixers. At the base of the hopper are 
two shutes leading to the bucket loaders feed- 
ing the mixers. The bucket loaders are con- 
veniently placed near to the road bringing the 
raw materials to the foundry, whilst 
hins are situated adjacent to them. One of the 
mixers is confined to the preparation of oil-sand 
mixtures, and, unlike the one engaged on loam 
and ordinary sand, is provided with a chequered 
wear plate to prevent the skidding around of 
what is in reality an auto-lubricated mass. 

The of this notion might well be 
studied by designers of those hoppers feeding 
moulding machines in continuous-production 
plants, we are still finding that sticking is 
being encountered. polished and _ black- 
leaded surface would help in a large measure to 
dissipate this trouble. The sand and loam mill 
is provided with a water meter so that a pre- 
determined quantity of moisture can be assured 


converse 
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through a grating, is received the old sand in each mixing. For the sake of elasticity and 
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to be cleaned and reconditioned. The sand falls 
direct into a cylindrical rotating screen which 
rids the sand of hard pieces of core and other 
over-size matter and also the fine powdery 
matter so detrimental to the permeability ot 
the sand. The ducts through which the dust is 
extracted are situated below and at the side 
of the rotating screen so that there is a con- 
tinuous current of air passing through the 
falling sand. The sand falls on to an 18-in. 
wide belt, and its depth is regulated by a gate 
valve in order that the stream, which is destined 
to pass over 2 magnetic pulley, will be of an 
even depth. 

The dust is taken away by culverts to a 
cyclone separator, remote from the main plant, 
where the dust is collected in a sack and the 
air passes away to atmosphere. The screened 
sand, now freed from lumps, tramp iron and 
dust, drops into the boot of an elevator, of the 
chain-type, carrying malleable-iron buckets. This 
carries the sand to a storage hopper situated 
centrally between the two 10-ton-hour August- 


AUGUST’S SAND- CLEANING AND PREPARING PLANT INSTALLED IN THE 
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interchangeability both mixers are provided with 
an aerator at the discharge point, which can be 
put out from the line of production as is desir- 
able when operating an oil sand. The aerator 
consists of a drum carrying on its periphery a 
series of serrated steel blades, the serrations of 
each one of which are staggered in relation to 
those of the preceding and succeeding ones. 
Kor the operation of the complete plant there 
are five motors; one actuates the fan for the 
cyclone, two are engaged upon the rotation of 
the mixers, the driving of the aerators and 
bucket loaders, the fourth drives the screen, the 
magnetic pulley and its belt conveyor, and the 
fifth takes care of the elevator. The various 
chain drives are adequately protected from dust 
and grit and made safe from danger from care- 
less handling. We were definitely informed by 
Mr. Marsden, the foundry manager and direc- 
tor, that since the installation of this plant 
there has been a really noticeable improvement 
in the surface of the castings and a consider- 
able reduction in waste castings ascribable to 


storage” 
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this cause. Yet the firm of Stubbs has for many 
years enjoyed a high reputation for the excel. 
lence of the skin of their castings. To our mind 
this type of plant does warrant investigation by 
those foundries for the successful operation of 
which a variety of sand mixtures is an essential, 
whiist stringent control of their properties is 
equally necessary. 


Notes from I.B.F. Branches. 


Wales and Monmouth Branch.—On Saturday, 
December 2, members the Wales and 
Monmouth Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen visited the Engineering Exhibition 
in Cardiff, where they were welcomed by Captain 
Carey, H.M. Inspector of Mines, the President- 
Elect of the South Wales Institute of Engineers. 

Captain Caney welcomed representatives of the 
Branch in the name of the Executive Committee 
of the Exhibition, 


ot 


to whom this official visit 
gave the greatest pleasure. It was also an 
honour to have Mr. C. E. Williams, the Presi- 
dent of the Institute of British Foundrymen, 


present. Engineers to-day, added Captain Carey, 
were up against many problems which could only 
he solved by experts, and if foundrymen could 
come to the help of engineers it would all be to 
the good. 

Mr. C. E. WittiaMs said that on behalf of the 
local Branch and as representative of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen he would like to 
thank the President-Elect of the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers and his colleagues for 
their kind invitation. They would all very 
interested in the tour of the Exhibition and in 
seeing the efforts the Engineers’ Institute were 
making to help forward the trade of the country 
generally. 


he 


Catalogue Received. 


Core Blowing. —Messrs. August's Muttle Furnaces 
have sent us a Bulletin GB5 which illustrates 
and describes the August Borrmann core-blowing 
machine and products. This machine is made in 
three sizex related to the capacity of the sand 
container and cover from 20 to 100 Ibs. weight. 
Air pressure at 80 to 100 Ibs. per in. is 
required. The sand container is usually and 
preferably bucket loaded. The whole operation 
of making a core takes but a matter of ten to 
twenty seconds to- complete. Uniform with the 
rest of the August publications, the pamphlet is 
published in sepia on cream, which forms an 
excellent colour combination for such matter. 


sq. 


Action of O, and H,S on Fe-Cr Alloys at High 
Temperatures.— Messrs. R. L. Ricketr and W. P. 
Woop pointed out in the course of a Paper read 
before the American Society for Steel Treating, that 
the action of oxygen and hydrogen sulphide upon 
iron-chromium alloys at high temperatures was inves- 
tigated with the determination of the mechanism of 
reaction as the principal object. The alloys that 
were studied contained up to 28 per cent. chromium. 
The temperature range covered in the investigation 
was from 760 to 1.095 deg. C. (1,400 to 2,000 deg. 
Fah.), and exposure times up to 150 hrs. were used. 
The gain in weight of the specimens was measured, 
and the chemical composition, microstructure and 
crystal structure of typical specimens of scale were 
investigated. Hydrogen sulphide was found to cause 
much greater scaling than oxygen under similar con- 
ditions. ‘Increasing amounts of chromium greatly 
increased the resistance to oxidation, but only 
slightly increased the resistance to attack by hydro- 
gen sulphide under the conditions of this work. The 
effect of alloy composition and type of atmosphere 
is explained on the basis of the type of scale pro- 
duced and the consequent variation in rates of dif- 
fusion through the scale. The compositions of the 
various types of scales are also explained on the basis 
of diffusion. The effects of temperature and of time 
were found to be consistent with a diffusion hypo- 
thesis. 
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The Foundry of the Midland Electric 


Manufacturing Company, Limited. 
AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF MECHANISATION. 


By Vincent C. Faulkner. 


The above headlines were used in a description 


of this foundry in our issue of June 4, 1931, vet 
after a lapse of two and a-half years we can 
think of no captions more apt. During this 


period the foundry has been completely trans- 
formed, and production has been increased out 
of all recognition. In 1931, we calculated that 
the production per unit floor space was nearly 

of a mould per sq. ft. To-day it is of the 
order of 14 moulds per sq. ft. The castings, 
which the Midland Electric Manufacturing 
Company make on their continuous-casting 
plant, are for incorporation in a comprehensive 
line of fully-protected switch and fuse gear for 
domestic, industrial and other purposes, includ- 
ing a range of fully-automatic motor-starting 
gear. 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the general 


method of operating the foundry, its melting 
plant and wages system, reference should be 
made to the article previously cited. 
Welfare Work. 
When it was decided to change over from a 
eravity roller-conveyor operated system to a 
jully-mechanised continuous casting plant, 


certain savings were envisaged, and it was felt. 
that these should be shared by the operative 
staff, and now all machine operators work only 
40 hours per week and receive the same pay as 


for 47, whilst the service men work 42 hours. 
Moreover, the working clothes are provided and 
washed by the firm. Excellent shower and foot 
baths and lavatory basins have been built, and 
it has been found that in so much as a change 
has to be made from the working attire to every- 
day clothes, the machine moulders to the extent 
of 99 per cent. and the whole operative staff up 
to 75 or 80 per cent. take baths before leaving 
for home. Then, too, a canteen has been pro- 
vided, and this is really quite a charming room, 
decorated with gay travel pictures, while the 
tables are embellished with flowers. Whilst on 
this subject of welfare, it is interesting to record 
the fact that the lavatories built for use of the 
main machine and assembly shops are of exactly 
the same type and standard one associates with 
London’s most modern West End hotels. More- 
ever, such expenditure is worth while, as upkeep 
and maintenance is at a minimum. 


The Continuous Casting 
Plant. 

The moulding plant is 
the same as was described 
in our previous article on 
this foundry, and now 
consists of seven Bonvil- 
lain and Ronceray D.F.4 
slip flask machines, 


with the addition of an experimental one 
designed by Fielding & Platt, Limited, 
which is undergoing its tests. These 
machines, it will be remembered, are 
hydraulic, and when used for high-speed 
production need a certain amount of week- 


end adjustments. In most plants there is 
a manhole at the side of the machine leading 
to a restricted cellar, which makes working con- 
ditions for the mechanic uncomfortable and 
the use of gum-boots an essential. In laying 
out the new plant it was deemed desirable to 
construct beneath the line of the moulding 
machines 2 
properly - drained 
pit, lit with elec- 
tricity and lined 
with white tiles. 
This departure, 
of course, had to 
be balanced 
against the 
advantages of the 
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provision of a ‘spill ’’ conveyor beneath the 
floor level. We are well satisfied that the pro- 
vision of the pit was a wise choice. 
Sand Preparation. 
Reference to Fig. 1, which gives the general 
lay-out of the foundry, shows that the sand- 
preparing plant is conveniently placed near an 
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jarring action, which breaks up the larger 
pieces. The sand then falls on to a belt con- 


vevor, the end being a magnetic pulley which 
effectually removes any tramp iron. New sand 
and coal dust are also incorporated at this point. 
The new sand, after riddling, as previously men- 
tioned, is elevated to fill the left-hand hopper 
shown in Fig. 3, while the smaller silo contains 


Fic. Kyockinc-Ovur 
entrance to the factory in Charles Henry Street, 
whither new sand, before entering the sand 
system, is put through a vibratory screen of the 
suspended riddle type. This is shown at the 
extreme right-hand side of Fig. 3. As usual, we 
propose to start the description of the sand cir- 
cuit with the knock-out, which is shown in 
Fig. 2, a few notes on which will be given when 
returning to this point. 

The sand and castings are pushed by hand 
from the mould conveyor, the flange of which 
retains the bottom boards. The mixture is taken 


by an apron plate conveyor up to slightly higher 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
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The elevator discharges into an aerator of the 
rotary cage type. The sand then falls on 
to a push-plate conveyor shown in Fig. 5. 
It is sometimes objected that this type 
of conveyor tends to ball up the sand 
by rolling and snowballing action, but 
careful personal examination failed to dis- 


close any such action, and an examination of the 


Fic. 3.—THE SANnpD-PREP 
the coal dust. These hoppers have revolving 


bases, and the aperture of a gate controls the 
amount of material to be introduced. The old 
sand, new sand and coal spill off the end of the 
belt conveyor to be taken by a bucket elevator, 


the steel buckets being mounted on a rubber 
belt, to a jigging screen mounted above 


the main storage hopper, which carries about an 
hour’s supply of sand. This hopper is shown in 
the background of Fig. 3. A regulatable portion 
of the sand is fed from the base of this hopper 
direct into a Ronceray continuous sand mill of 
the rubbing type, where water is added. The 


ARING 


PLant at THE M.E.M. Company’s Works. 


picture will confirm this. The pusher plates are 
easily renewable by the mere loosening of three 


bolts. The construction of the conveyor is clearly 
shown in Fig. 5, the chain being of the Ewart 
type. At the end of the push-plate conveyor 


there is a short length of conveyor belt which 
carries any excess of sand to a chute feeding on 
to the apron plate conveyor near the knock out, 
or should one in this case call it a ‘‘ tip off ’’? 


Mould Conveyor. 
The mould conveyor, consisting of 52 plates, 
is actuated by the motor shown at the end of 


MORRIS 


Fic. 4.—HEeRE THE CASTINGS ARE SEPARATED AND 


BROKEN AND RIDDLED. 


than floor level, where the castings are removed 


by one man. 
transference to the fettling shop. The 


shown in Fig. 4. To this 


A second man removes the gates 
and places the castings in separate crates for 
apron 
conveyer discharges the sand on to the grid, 
is communicated a 


THE LUMPS OF SAND Fie. 3d. 


sand spills from the mill into the 


This, as are all other elevators, 


system sand. 


-THE SCRAPER 


boot of the 
elevator shown at the right-hand side of Fig. 3. 
is enclosed to 
give a chimney effect, and this is rightly con- 
sidered to be a real factor in the cooling of the 


Conveyor FoR Fitting THE Hoppers OVER 


THE MovuLps. 


the pouring leg in Fig. 7. This drives through 
Stones’ gearing, and an infinitely variable speed 
of from 8 to 24 ft. per min. can be communi- 


rated. Actually a speed of 8 to 10 ft. per min. 
is used. Referring again to Fig. 1, it will be 


appreciated how intelligently the conformation 
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of the shop has been used to economise floor 
space and to provide adequate distance for the 
unhurried sequence of operations necessary to 
the proper conduct of continuous-casting plants. 

By reference to Fig. 6, it will be appre- 
ciated that the operators have an easy task to 
place the moulds on the conveyor plates, each 
one of which will take iour of them. After 
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frustra, as two of the sides carry no taper 
whatsoever. We like this form, because if 
hoppers are made too conical there is the dual 
disadvantage of sticking and the later dislodg- 
ment of sand of too dry a character. We noted 
that the moulds are more highly compressed than 
would be considered normal, and could not 
help admiring the ingenuity that had been dis- 


borough, who are to be congratulated on fulfilling 
an exacting specification involving full-load tests 
before approval, imposed upon them by the 
Midland Electric Manufacturing Company. 
There is a further feature of this knock out, and 
that is, by the operation of a simple lever 
motion, the mould-conveyor plates can be 
arranged to pass the knock-out section without 


6.—SHows tHe Tyre or Hopper Usep. 7.—CLosk-vuP OF 
passing at right angles to the moulding section, played to avoid coring. ‘This elimination of 
a man is employed in transferring the weights cores undoubtedly eases the dust problem. 


from the cast-up mould to those about to be 
east, as is shown in Fig. 6. Fig. 7 shows the 
close proximity of the pouring station to the 
cupolas, and it will be noticed that the weight 
of the ladle is relieved by attaching it to a 
hook suspended from a simple runway. This 
enables the pourer to avoid spillage, which not 
only economises metal but also saves wear and 
tear on the plates, which in this case have been 
rightly constructed of cast iron. Steel plates 


Another impression we received was that, pos- 
sibly owing to more intensive ramming, the sand 
used was of distinctly higher moisture content 
than in most foundries carrying out a similar 
class of work. It is a fact, however, that no 
real dust problem exists in this foundry. 

At the inception of this article we referred to 
the knock out or ‘‘ tip off ’’; this, as will be seen 
from Fig. 2 takes the form of each plate being 
tilted automatically, and the moulds require but 


THE Conveyor AND ITs Drivinc Gear. 


tipping, which allows any unpoured moulds to 
be recirculated. 


Motor Control Panel. 

There are several unique features embodied in 
the motor-control panel, which is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. Current is received at 440 volts, 3-phase, 
25 cycles, from a substation on the premises. 
The panel is built up with angle and flat-iron 
frame-carrying sheet-steel panelling, is 
arranged for floor and wall fixing. There are 
eight Automemota contactor starters which 


Fig. 8.—GENERAL ViEW OF MECHANISED SECTION OF THE M.E.M. 


Company’s Founpry. 


have not always been a success as mould con- 
veyor tops. 

We have reproduced Fig. 6 to show more 
clearly the type of hopper which has been used 
to supply the moulding machines with sand. 
These are not, as would be imagined, pyramidal 


- 


Fic. 9.—THE Sw 


a gentle push to discharge them on to the apron- 
plate conveyor. We confess that the mechanism 


is beyond our powers of description, and was 
evolved by collaboration between Mr. Wynn, the 
works superintendent, and the design staff of 
Messrs. 


Herbert Morris, Limited, of Lough- 


ITCHGEAR PANEL PosSsSESSES SEVERAL UNIQUB 


FEATURES. 


control five 5-h.p., two 3-h.p. and one 2-h.p. 

squirrel-cage induction motors. Several Memrex- 

Senior 3-pole switches and fuses provide a con- 

venient method of isolating each motor and 

starter. The fuses protect against short-circuit 
(Concluded om page 348.) 
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Metallographic Grinding. 


The general practice for sample preparation 
at the University of Minnesota since about 1914 
has consisted of dry grinding through French 
emery paper 000 and occasionally 0000, with a 


final polish on jeweller’s rouge in water on a 


wheel covered with felt. This practice, state 
R. L. Dowpett and M. J. Want, in the 
course of an article on ‘ Metallographic 
Grinding with Paraffin Impregnated with 
Abrasives,’’ in recent issue of Metals 
and Alloys,’’ checks principle with that 


reported in recent publications by Vilella and 
Urban and Schneidewind, who have shown 
clearly that wet cloth wheels with intermediate 
abrasives are the chief source of pitting, especi- 
ally when large amounts of water are used with 
the abrasives. 

Methods Available. 

A difficulty with fine grinding on the finer 
emery papers is that these grades are not uni- 
form in quality and frequently cause considerable 
scratching. Also, with soft metals the abrasive 
may be worked into the surface being ground. 
Vilella and others have applied graphite, soap- 
stone, paraffin, kerosene, etc., to the emery 
papers in order to keep the soft metals from 
‘* loading.’”’ Urban and Schneidewind obtained 
good results by dry polishing on a leather wheel 
charged with ‘ stainless-steel buffing compound,” 
a mixture of alumina and pumice cast in a 
stearic-acid base. Guthrie and Comstock used a 
paraffined wheel for the intermediate grinding 
and final polishing stages and abrasives were 
applied by means of a liquid suspension in a soap 
solution. The method described here differs 
from other methods in that abrasives of the 
proper sizes are selected and _ impregnated 
throughout paraffin wheels for the grinding 
operations. 

Grinding Technique. 

After finishing specimens on a 0 grade ot 
French emery paper or a fine grinding wheel the 
finer grinding is still done without water on 


vertical steel discs 8 in. dia. upon which a 
mixture of paraffin and abrasive have been 
allowed to solidify. 

Two discs are used: one is 150-mesh car- 


borundum, while the other is 400-mesh alundum, 
both bonded with paraffin. These 
paraffin discs are made by melting paraffin and 
adding sufficient abrasive to make a relatively- 
thick mud. This is stirred well before casting 
into the mould, which is a metal band around 
the circular steel dise. The abrasive settles 
rapidity in the liquid paraffin and upon solidifica- 
tion is a compact mass bonded with paraffin, 
while at the top there is a thin layer of nearly 
pure paraffin. The dises are then dressed with 
any straight-edged tool, and if the fine grinding 
is properly done they will remain dressed for 
months until worn through completely. It 
helieved that stearic acid might serve equally 
well for the same purpose as paraffin. 

The principle of having the mixture of 
abrasive and paraffin is suitable for many types 
of grinding where flat surfaces are desired, and 
if appears that almost any size or type of 
abrasive can be bonded with paraffin for the 
purpose. It was first thought that the paraffin 
might loosen on the smooth steel dises, but there 
has been no tendency to do so. In extremely 
hot weather the discs are softer than usual, but 
work equally well. With metals of medium 
hardness it is possible to apply all pressure pos- 
sible with the hands without injuring either the 
disc or the piece being ground; in fact, the 
higher the grinding pressure the faster the 
operation. When the discs have the proper 
flatness and the specimens are not too large, 
only a few minutes are required for each 
specimen. Preliminary work has been carried 
out by applying this same method for the final 
polishing operation, and indications are that 
when an abrasive is found which is fine enough 
it will show results. 


abrasive 
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A Novel Quick-Reference Indicator 
for Alloy Steels. 


We illustrate a novel quick-reference indicator 
for structural alloy steels. It is being issued by 
Messrs. Samuel Fox & Company, Limited, 
Stocksbridge, near Sheffield, a constituent com- 
pany of the United Steel Companies, Limited. 

Information regarding twenty different quali- 
ties of alloy steel are given on a circular table 
printed on the body of the chart. The top halfs 
of the table gives details of the approximate 
ranges of tensile strengths of case-hardening and 
o'l- and air-hardening steels, and the bottom 
half gives the names and references of twenty 
qualities of steel made by the firm, their com- 
positions and the relative B.S.I. and aircraft 
specifications with which they comply. 

Imposed on this table is a movable disc with 
‘windows ’’ and two arrow-heads. By match- 


ing the point of the lower arrow-head with the 
iume of any of the steels on the main table, the 
movable 


windows’ in the disc show the 


mechanical properties, an index to the relative 
price, and details of the necessary heat-treat- 
ment. The top arrow-head shows to which class 
of steel the particular quality indexed belongs, 
i.e., case-hardening, oil- or air-hardening, with 
the range of tensile stresses. The reference in- 
dication can be reversed. That is to say, if, for 
example, a case-hardening steel of 40/45 tons 
tensile is required, by matching the top arrow- 
head with any of the points within the ‘‘ 40/45 
tons ’’ area of the case-hardening section, any 
of the steels shown by the lower arrow-head will 
be suitable. 

The chart is very useful in that a large amount 
of information is contained in a comparatively 
small space—the size of the chart is approxi- 
mately 20 in. by 12) in.—and full details of any 
of the steels are shown by one movement of the 
disc. 

The chart can be obtained by application, 
under business heading, to the United Steel Com- 
panies, Limited, Publicity Department, 17, 
Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 10. 


Millom Hematites and Pig-Irons.—The Millom & 
Askam Hematite Iron Company, Limited, Millom, 
Cumberland, have issued a well-illustrated brochure 
describing the various products of the company. 
This firm makes a wide range of pig-irons, whose 
standard analyses are reproduced in the brochure, 
together with a selection of representative micro- 
graphs. Photographs of the extensive quarries and 
works have also been included. 
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Effect of Aluminium upon Cast 
Iron. 


The effect of aluminium upon the iron-carbon 
diagram and the mechanical, physical, and 
chemical properties of cast iron, has been in- 


vestigated by E. Piwowarsky and E. S6Hn- 
cHEN.* Like silicon, aluminium decreases the 
solubility for carbon of the iron at the eutectic 
temperature. Up to about 2.5 per cent. the 
effect of aluminium is greater than that of 
silicon, then smaller. The eutectic temperature 
rises with increasing aluminium content. The 


solubility for carbon of the solid iron is also 
diminished, though to a markedly lesser degree 
than in the molten state. The pearlite point is 
raised. In sand-cast of 20 mm. dia., 
graphite spontaneously appears at 0.9 to 1 per 
cent. of aluminium and entirely disappears at 
about 11 per cent. The graphite-content curve 


bars 


has a maximum at about 3 to 4 per cent. of 
aluminium. An effect upon the form and dis- 
tribution of the graphite could not be stated. 


From about 6 per cent. a new white constituent 
appears which is surrounded by a eutectic phase. 
This constituent corrosion-resistant and 
is supposed to be an iron-aluminium compound, 
but not a double carbide. 

Cast irons containing up to 18.4 per cent. of 
aluminium were prepared, using Swedish pig- 
iron as raw material. With the high-alloy irons 
the aluminium was added to the bath in the 
liquid state, and a corresponding quantity of 
scrap was given to absorb the rejected carbon, 
which did not separate from the melt even after 
long standing. Aluminium dissolves in molten 
iron under an intensive evolution of light with 
a corresponding increase in temperature. Since 
below 1,560 deg. C. aluminium is not protected 
irom oxidation by carbon, during pouring an 
oxide envelope forms around the jet of molten 
iron particles which can easily be entrained into 
the casting. By using an ingate having the 
form of a siphon, this danger can be avoided. 
The tensile and transverse strength increases up 


IS 


to about 4 per cent. of aluminium and _ then 
decreases. The silicon-bearing irons showed 


somewhat higher strength figures. 

With annealed samples it was found that alu- 
ininium increases the coefficient of linear expan- 
sion. The corrosion in 10 per cent. hydro- 
chloriec acid regularly decreased with increasing 
uuminium content. The attack by 10 per cent. 
nitric acid showed a maximum value at about 
6 per cent. of aluminium. Up to about 11 per 
cent. of aluminium the corrosion in molten 
caustic soda increased slowly, then very rapidly. 
The resistance to scaling was examined at 850, 
1,000 and 1,100 deg. C. by heating the irons 
in a muffle furnace, air being blown upon the 
samples. ‘The increase in weight increased up 
to about 3 per cent. of aluminium, and then 
decreased. Annealing boxes made of cast iron 
containing 10 per cent. of aluminium which 
were filled with red iron-ore and kept at 1,100 
deg. C. for several days showed no sign of 
scaling. By repeated heating and cooling the 
irons between 600 and 800 deg. C. it was found 
that up to about 5 per cent. aluminium pro- 
motes the growth of cast iron. With higher con- 
tents the growth decreases due to the gradual 
disappearance of the graphitic phase. 


Irv is REPORTED from New York that the Ford Motor 
Company has reopened four of its nine open-hearth 
furnaces and one blast furnace that have been idle 
for a year and a-half. Mr. Ford’s action is inter- 
preted as his reply to rising steel prices in the 
open market. It is understood that the reopening 
of these furnaces will provide sufficient steel for all 
the manufacturer’s requirements. Plain carbon steel 
as well as fine alloy steel will be produced. This 
action deals another blow at the steel industry. 
which is already suffering from the sharp fall in 
orders from the motor-car industry generally. 
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Wm. CUMMING & Co., Lid., 


Ironfounders’ Facings Manufacturers 
and General Foundry Furnishers, 


Kelvinvale Mills, Maryhill, Glasgow. 


Branches at Falkirk, Chesterfield, Deepfields and Middlesbrough. 


The Leading Manufacturers. The Oldest Established. 
The Most Reliable. 


SUPERFINE COALDUST 


SUPERLATIVELY REGULAR IN GRIST 
SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 
SEVEN GRISTS STANDARDISED 
ONE QUALITY OF COAL THROUGHOUT 


IMPROVED INGOT MOULD BLACKING 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
MANUFACTURED BY THE NEW PROCESS 


BRITISH PLUMBAGOS 


AT LOW PRICES 
IMPORTED DIRECT 
NO CONTINENTAL ADULTERATIONS 


CORE COMPOUNDS, CUMMINGSTONE, 
PARTING POWDER, AND BLACKINGS 


ALL OF OUR OWN MAKE 


USERS OF THE NEW 


CUMMING FURNACE 


ARE INCREASING WEEK BY WEEK 


Wm. CUMMING & Co., Lid., 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK, CHESTERFIELD, 
DEEPFIELDS and MIDDLESBROUGH. 
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This Week’s News in Brief. 


Trade Talk. 


‘THE FIRST ORDER for rolls for the new steelworks 
in Pretoria, South Africa, has been placed with the 
firm of Messrs. R. B. Tennent & Company, Limited, 
Whiffiet Foundry, Coatbridge. 

THE EMPLOYEES OF Messrs. Albion Motors, 
Limited, Scotstoun, Glasgow, have contributed £450 
to charitable institutions in Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland during the past year. 

Ir 1S REPORTED that orders to the value of be- 
tween £150,000 and £200,000 have been placed with 
Armstrong-Saurer Commercial Vehicles, Limited, of 
Scotswood, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Messrs. A. C. WickMAN, LIMITED, machine-tool 
specialists, Coventry, have been appointed sole sell- 
ing agents in Great Britain for the Humphris patent 
open-fronted and inclinable presses made by Mass 
Products, Limited, Newtown, Parkstone, Dorset. 

WITH A VIEW to co-ordinating tin research and 
developing the international service to the tin con- 
sumers, the research director of the 
Research and Development Council, Mr. D. J. 
Macnaughtan, has started a tour of investigation 
through the industrial centres of North America. 

Messrs. Hartanp & Wotrr, Limirep, Govan. 
Glasgow, have secured a contract to build a target- 
towing tug for the War Office. The vessel will be 
112 ft. in length, and will be propelled by Diese! 
engines of the Harland B. & W. type, which will 
be constructed at the firm’s Finnieston Diesel 
Engine Works, Glasgow. 

SoME INDICATION of the improving conditions it 
Clydebank is to be found in the announcement that 
the Singer Manufacturing Company's factory at 
Kilbowie will close for holidays on December 28 
and reopen on January 8. This is a week less 
than last year and fully two weeks less than the 
year before. 

PARTICULARS HAVE BEEN filed by the Darlington 
Forge, Limited, ot debenture stock, to secure 
£150,000 charged on properties in Darlington and the 
company’s undertaking and other property, present 
and future, including uncalled capital. The whole 
amount is now issued. The trustees are Steel Invest- 
ments, Limited, of Vickers House, Broadway, S.W.1. 

FoR THE PAST THREE MONTHS the Earl of Dudley’s 
Round Oak Works at Brierley Hill have been work- 
ing to full normal capacity for the first time for 
several years. There are 1,500 men employed at 
the works, and the change for the better in the 
iron and steel trade of the Midlands has meant an 
increase in the wages bill of from 30 to 35 per 
cent. 

THe Great WESTERN Company announce 
the placing of the following steel orders :—Messrs. 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited, 10,500 tons of 
steel sleepers, 10,000 tons of chairs and 25,000 tons 
of steel rails; Lancashire Steel Corporation, Limited, 
5,000 tons of steel rails. These orders represent a 
total of 50,000 tons of steel for use during the com- 
pany’s 1934 relaying programme. 

Tue Trustees of the Clyde Navigation have 
approved of the recommendation of the Workshops 
Committee of the Trust after considering the re- 
port of the mechanical engineer to place the orde: 
for the three new cross-river ferries with Messrs. 
Barclay, Curle & Company. Limited, Whiteinch. 
Glasgow. The ferries will be fitted with Diesel 
engines and the cylinder liners will be centrifugally 
cast. 

A DEVELOPMENT of the silk-weaving industry at 
Dunfermline, where two factories are now in opera- 
tion, is indicated by the arrival within the past 
week of a large consignment of additional plant. 
Forwarded from Switzerland, the plant consists of 
40 special looms, together with preparing and 
other machinery, and will be installed in Canmore 
Works, belonging to the Winterthur Silks (Limited). 
Dunfermline. 

Messrs. DENNY 
Limirep, Leven Shipyard, 
ceived an order from Messrs. 

(1928), Limited, for the construction of a_ vessel 
for their Portree service. The vessel, which will 
be 175 ft. in length. with a minimum speed of 14 
knots, will be fitted with Diesel-electric propul- 
sion. The prime movers will consist of two Davy 


International 


Bros. & Company. 
Dumbarton, have re- 


David MacBrayne 


Paxman Diesel engines, and the electric equipment 
will be supplied by the General Electric Company, 
Limited. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, addressing the Empire Indus- 
Society recently, said 


tries’ that the operation 


of the tariff system in this country had _ falsified 
every prediction made by their Free Trade opponents. 
To take the example of the iron and steel industry, 
imports had gone down from 271,000 tons in October, 
1931, to 89,000 tons in October of this year. The 
production of iron and steel and their manufactures 
in this country had increased. The production of 


pig-iron had gone up in twelve months by over 30 per , 


cent.; that of steel ingots and castings had in- 
creased by the same percentage. Exports of iron and 
steel had also gone up. 

AN ADDRESS ON “‘ The Electric Melting and Heat- 
Treatment of lron and Steel’’ was delivered on 
Friday last at a meeting of the West of Scotland 
fron and Steel Institute, held in the Royal Techni- 


cal College, Glasgow. yy. Andrew M‘Cance pre 
sided. and the speaker was Mr. A. G. Robiette. of 
the Electric Furnace Company, London. Mr. 


Robiette outlined briefly the present status of elec- 
tric melting and heat-treatment in the iron and steel 
industry, and considered in more detail certain 
aspects which constituted recent developments or 
improvements upon previous practice. The speaker 
also considered the particulai type of plant which 
might interest local metallurgical industries. 

Mr. JoHN Brown, of Glasgow, local secretary of 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, address 
ing a meeting of iron and steel workers at Park- 
head recently, stated that. in his opinion. unless 
a comprehensive and well-planned scheme of recon- 
struction could be put into operation in the West 
of Scotland, the local blast-furnace trade was 
doomed to extinction and the foundry and heavy- 
steel industries would be dependent on England for 
their supplies of pig-iron. The scheme put forward 
by Messrs. William Baird & Company, who pro- 
posed to supply gas from their coke ovens and 
blast-furnace plant to the Glasgow Corporation, was 
a step in the right direction. Protest meetings and 
resolutions were useless in face of economic facts, 
and they could only hope to retain the industry in 
Scotland by co-ordinating production at every stage 
of manufacture. 


Company Meeting. 


John Williams & Sons (Cardiff), Limited. 


The annual meeting of Messrs. John Williams & 
Sons (Cardiff), Limited, was held in Cardiff on 
Friday, December 1. Mr. Epwarp WILLIAMs, who 
presided, said he believed South Wales would ex- 
perience a gradual all-round improvement in trade, 
which would benefit the company. The window fac- 
tory had expanded, and further extensions had been 
made this year. He was glad to acknowledge that 
Welsh architects and builders had endeavoured 
recently to keep in Wales their orders for steel win- 
dows and girders. This had enabled them to 
maintain full production, to continue their gradual 
expansion, and put them in an exceptionally strong 
position to take advantage of any trade revival, 
and so increase the number of hands employed. 


Company Reports. 


South Durham Steel & Iron Company, Limited.— 
Profit, £43,358; brought in, £141,723; interest on 
debenture stock, £13,500; dividend on 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, paid to June 30, 1933, 
£13,500; depreciation, £15,000; provision for prefer- 
ence dividend accrued to September 30, 1933, £4,500; 
carried forward, £136,267. 

Weardale Steel, Coal & Coke Company, Limited.— 
Profit, including interest on .investments, £67,134; 
brought in, £18,631; interest on 4 per cent. deben- 
ture stock, £11,492; dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary shares; re- 
serve account for general purposes, including depre- 
ciation, £10.000; carried forward, £20,774. 


New Company. 


Armco, Limited, Thames House, Millbank, Lon- 
don, S.W.1.—Capital, £10,000. Manufacturers and 
sellers of steel and iron products, etc. Directors: 
R.’ A. Solborg, A. R. Edwards, H. H. Summers, 
A. R. Gray and W. H. P. Gibson. 
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Personal. 


Mr. ArtHUR Jackson. late chief chemist with 
the Low Moor Tronworks, has been appointed tech- 
nical representative to the West Midland Refining 
Company. Limited, Bilston. for the sale of special] 
pig-1rons. 

Mr. A. BurGess was the recipient of congratu- 
lations from the President and Council of the 
Lancashire Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, of which body he is the honorary 


secretary of the Junior Section, on the occasion of 
his marriage to Miss Wolstenholme. 

Mr. J. TENNENT. managing director of Messrs. 
R. B. Tennent & Company, Limited, Whifflet 
Foundry, Coatbridge. has been appointed chair- 
man of the Roll Makers’ Association of Great 
Britain, in succession to Mr. W. R. Lysaght, 
C.B.E., President of the Tron and Steel Institute. 


ON THE occasion of his appointment as manager 
of the Greenock Dockyard Company, Limited, Mr. 
John Buchanan, assistant manager of the Grange- 
mouth Dockyard, has been made the recipient of 
a gold watch at a gathering of the directors and 


staff. The presentation was made by Mr. S. P. 
Jackson, the chairman of the company. 

Mr. Frep T. Hitt retired from the service of 
Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, Coombs 
Wood Tube Works, Halesowen, on November 30. 
It is 52 years since Mr. Hill entered the firm’s 


employ as an office boy. and he eventually rose to 
his late position, that of private secretary to the 
board of directors. As a mark of appreciation he 
has been the recipient of a presentation to which 
nearly 2,000 subscribed. 

Mr. Harry BREARLEY’sS entry 50 years ago into 
what was then Messrs. Thos. Firth & Sons’ Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, was commemorated by a luncheon 
given in honour of Mr. Brearley by the directors of 


Messrs. Thos. Firth & John Brown, Limited, at 
Sheffield recently. He was presented with a 
stainless-steel penknife. which Dr. Hatfield. who 


made the presentation, said ‘‘ could not have been 
possible but for Mr. Brearley’s inventions in regard 
to the non-corrosive properties of the now famous 
stainless steel.”’ 


Obituary. 


‘THE DEATH OCCURRED, on December 8, at the age 
of 67, of Mr, George Clay. head of the firm of 
Clay & Atkinson, engineers and brassfounders, 182, 
Harris Street, Bradford. Mr. Clay had been ill for 
a considerable time. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Bradford Engineering Society. 


Applications to Register Trade Marks. 


The following list of applications to register trade 
marks is extracted from the “‘ Trade Marks Journal” :— 


‘* Mopirer.’’—Pig-iron and metal castings (in 
the rough). Modern Foundries, Limited, Highroad 
Well Works, Highroad Well, Halifax. 


PeneTRAL.”’—Unwrought and _partly-wrought 
metals.’ Follsain Syndicate, Limited, 46 and 47, 
London Wall, London, E.C.2. 


Ewrex.’” — Unwrought and __partly-wrought 
metals. Ley’s Malleable Castings Company, Limited, 
Vulean Tronworks, Colombo Street, Derby. 


Colloidal-Graphited Oils.—Messrs. Hope, Hartope 
& Company, Limited, Buffer Oil Works, Limehouse, 
with whom Mr. G. Curtis Holt, of Hastings House. 
Norfolk Street, W.C.2. is associated, have produced, 
after several years of experimenting, a specially 
refined lubricant containing definite percentages 
of colloidal graphite, which is claimed to be giving 
excellent results. A graphoid surface is formed on 
all bearings and moving parts through the use of 
this oil, and from experiments made in the National 
Physical Laboratory, engines which have _ been 
‘run-in ’’ on this graphited oil, have been run for 
over 36 hrs. after all lubricant has been removed, 
no further lubricant being added, whereas engines 
running in the normal way have seized up in about 
26 mins. This lubricant is being marketed under 
the Registered Trade name of ‘“ Sprol.’’ 
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DEOXIDISE 


STEEL WITH 
ALUMINIUM 


Either as pure metal or in a ferrous 
alloy, aluminium commends itself 
for deoxidising steel. Its value lies 
in rapidly reducing the oxides in 
steel, ensuring soundness of the 
ingot and giving a denser structure 
than usual. Employed alone or in 
conjunction with other deoxidisers, 
aluminium reduces oxides such as 
FeO, CO, and MnO, forming 
Al,O,. Aluminium may be added 
in the ladle or during solidifica- 
tion, the amount depending on 
the class of steel produced. In 
addition to its efficiency, aluminium 
is extremely economical. 

For the above purpose, aluminium is 
supplied in various convenient forms 
—notched bars, half-round sticks, 
granulated or granules (‘* buttons”’). 
Alternatively, the metal is employed, in the form of squares of sheet 
metal about I}in. by I}in.; these are supplied by the British 
Aluminium Co., Ltd., in two thicknesses, one in which the squares 
run 128 to the Ib. ( oz. each), and in the other 64 to the Ib. ; 
the use of these squares saves all trouble of weighing, and the user 
can add any predetermined percentage of aluminium to his steel 
with a minimum of delay and inconvenience. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. Z/c/. 


HEAD OFFICE: ADELAIDE HOUSE,KING WILLIAM ST..LONDON. E.cA. 


F.T. J. 
TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 5561 & 8074 (5 LINES) TELEGRAMS: CRYOLITE, BILGATE, LONDON. 14.12.33 


BASIC and HEMATITE 
Delivers from stock. 
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Raw Material Markets. 


The end of the year is now approaching and _ busi- 
ness is tapering off, as works will be idle and annual 
stocktakings will also be made. Nevertheless, satis- 
factory delivery specifications continue to be made 
against current contracts. The light-castings and 
speciality foundries are generally busy, particularly 
in the Falkirk area and in the Midlands, but many 
of the general engineering firms are under-employed. 
In view of the large number of forward contracts 
they have entered into, the pig-iron producers are 
looking forward to the New Year with confidence. 
and are generally firm in their quotations. 


Pig-Iron. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. Business 
iron market is gradually slowing up with the 
approach of the year-end. Good specifications are 
still being made against running contracts, but new 
business is falling away. The makers are not en- 
couraging further forward business, being already 
well booked for the first quarter of 1934. It is 
practically certain that some expansion of output 
will be made next year, as the demand is now 
such that frequent withdrawals have had to be made 
from producers’ stocks and these, of course, are not 
unlimited. Little business has been done on the 
export side. The delivered prices to home con- 
sumers remain as follow :—Delivered Middlesbrough. 
62s. 6d. per ton; delivered North-East Coast. 
64s. 6d.; delivered Falkirk, 62s. 3d.; delivered Glas- 
gow, 65s. 3d. 

The demand for East Coast hematite is well maiu- 
tained, and, in view of the fact that the two fur- 
naces at the Normanby Ilronworks which are 
scheduled for repairs are to be stopped at the end ot 
this week, heavy withdrawals will have to be made 
from stocks. However, more furnaces are being 
prepared for action by other firms, and one wa 
started this week by the Consett [ron Company. 
Limited. In the meantime, home quotations remain 
at the minima of 63s. per ton for No. 1 grade and 
62s. 6d. per ton for mixed numbers. 

LANCASHIRE.—The usual end-of-the-year influ- 
ences are now beginning to make themselves felt in 
this market. The outlook for next year is regarded as 
promising, especially as November deliveries of pig- 
iron to Lancashire consumers proved to have been 
the highest of the vear. A favourable factor is the 
lessening of supplies of machinery scrap in 
this area. <A better tonnage of pig-iron is being 
taken by some general engineers and speciality firms. 
The price position keeps distinctly firm, with Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, and North-East Coast brands of 
No. 3 quoted for delivery in the Manchester district 
on the basis of 67s. per ton. Northamptonshire at 
65s. 6d.. Derbyshire forge iron at 62s., Scottish 
foundry at from 79s. to 80s., East Coast hematite at 
76s. 6d., and West Coast at about 80s. 6d. 

MIDLANDS.—Many foundry firms in this area 
having already covered their requirements for the 
first part of next year, the volume of new orders 
has fallen away. Good conditions continue to be 
reported in many of the consuming industries. but 
employment remains poor in the heavy engineering 
section. Pig-iron rates remain at 62s. 6d. per ton 
for Northamptonshire No. 3 and 66s, for Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire and North Staffordshire No. 3, includ. 
ing delivery to Birmingham and Black Country 
stations. Slightly more business is being done- in 
connection with special irons, which, for cylinde: 


in the Cleveland 


and other high-class work, are quoted = at 
between £5 15s. and £6 15s. Scottish No. 3 is at 


about 85s., and other low-phosphorus irons at be- 
tween 80s. and 90s. per ton. with medium-phosphorus 
iron from 70s. to 80s. per ton delivered this district. 

SCOTLAND.—The demand for Scottish foundry 
iron remains slow. Quotations are still at 65s. fon 
No. 3 f.o.t. furnaces, with 2s. 6d. extra for No. 1. 
The foundry trade in the Falkirk area is very 
brisk, and plant is being brought back into commis- 
sion that had been lying idle for a long time. 
Hence there is a brisk call for Cleveland iron, which 
is quoted at 62s. 3d. f.o.t. Falkirk and 65s. 3d. f.o.t. 
Glasgow. Northamptonshire irons are offered at 
1s. 3d. per ton below these figures. 


Coke. 


No increase has yet been made in foundry-coke 
prices. Quotations remain as follow (delivered in 
the South Staffordshire area) :—Best Durham coke. 


36s. to 38s.; other grades, 35s. to 36s. per ton: 
Welsh coke, according to analysis, 3ls. 6d. to 45s. : 
Scottish low-ash coke, 38s. 6d. to 39s. per ton. 


Steel. 


The usual decline in business which takes place 
towards the end of the year is noticeable. Stock- 
holders and consumers alike usually avoid increas- 
ing their commitments in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, and this is reflected in the quieter demand for 
steel materials. The lull, however, will probably 
be only temporary, and specifications against con- 
tracts in hand are being freely received by the 
works. Business in semi-finished steel has been 
on a smailer scale than for some time past, but 
this is principally owing to the fact that most 
consumers have covered their needs, in some cases 
up till the beginning of March. The producers 
also are so well booked up that delivery before well 
into next yea difficult to arrange. Continental 
competition has not important, but a few 
transactions have been reported at prices, includ- 
ing duty, below the British quotations. In the 
finished-steel department. active conditions rule, 
but the demand is very largely on home account. 
Inquiry from oversea appears to be increasing, and 


1S 


been 


buying from one or two export markets has im- 
proved of late. 
Scrap. 
Prices remain unaltered in the Cleveland scrap- 
iron market. Supplies are rather on the short side 


at the moment, but the majority of consumers are 
already covered for their immediate needs. 
There continues to be a steady demand for scrap 
iron in the Midlands. machinery metal being quoted 
at 52s. 6d. to 55s. delivered and ordinary at 47s. 6d. 
Clean light cast-iron scrap, now at 45s. per ton, is 
becoming s In Scotland, machinery cast-iron 
scrap. in pieces suitable for cupolas and not exceed- 
ing 1 cwt.. is now changing hands at about 5ls.. 
ordinary cast iron to the same specification being 
47s. 6d. The demand is still comparatively slow in 
South Wales. where. owing to heavy offers on the 
market. heavy cast iron is now easier at 44s. to 
i@s. Light cast scrap is also difficult to dispose of at 
40s. per ton. 


als ) 


irce, 


Metals. 


Copper.—-The standard market 
steady tone lately. Users have been showing a fair 
amount of interest in the metal. but there has not 
been much actual buying. The rate of consumption 
in this country has remained fairly steady. but is. of 
course, due to fall away within the next two or three 
weeks. The recent narrowness of the margin between 
the prices of standard metal and electrolytic has not 
escaped attention. and there has been a fair amount 
of purchasing of the latter by dealers. United States 
interests have also been taking cover against a 
price increase. which is promised if the proposed 
‘code’ for the copper industry of that country 
meets with the final approval of the interests con- 


has shown a fairly 


cerned. The financial outlook in America 
remains very uncertain at present. but if a_ strict 
control were established over the American copper 
industry it would have a_ steadving effect upon 
the world copper market. 

The week’s prices have been as follow :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £30 1s. 3d. to £30 3s. 9d.; 
Friday, £30 Is. 3d. to £30 3s. 9d.; Monday, 


£30 6s. 3d. to £30 8s. 9d.; Tuesday, £30 8s. 9d. to 


£30 10s.; Wednesday, £30 15s. to £30 16s. 3d. 
Three Months.—Thursday, £30 3s. 9d. to 
£30 5s.; Friday, £30 3s. 9d. to £30 6s. 3d.: Mon- 


day, £30 10s. to £30 11s. 3d.; Tuesday. £30 lls. 3d. 
to £30 12s. 6d.; Wednesday, £30 17s. 6d. to 
£30 18s. 9d. 


Tin.—Quotations for tin have gradually become 
firmer. and the market is looking forward to the 
New Year with confidence. The additional strength 
is not due, however, to any increase in buying by 
consumers, but rather to the satisfactory outcome 
of the International Tin Committee’s meeting last 
week in Paris. It was then re-asserted that 
national tin-export quotas in 1934 would be defi- 
nitely fixed at 40 per cent. of the standard tonnages, 
and the information was also divulged that the 
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holdings of the International Tin Pool, which origin 
ally amounted to 21,000 tons, are now reduced to 
approximately 8,000 tons; that this has been effected 


without much disturbance to the market is also 
favourable portent. 

Daily quotations :— 

Cash.—TYhursday, £226 10s. to £226 12s. 6d. 
Friday, £227 7s. 6d. to £227 10s.; Monday. 
£228 7s. 6d. to £228 10s.; Tuesday, £228 t 


£228 2s. 6d.; Wednesday, £229 to £229 2s. 6d. 


Three Months.—Thursday, £226 12s. 6d. to 
£226 15s.; Friday, £227 7s. 6d. to £227 10s.; Mon 
day, £228 7s. 6d. to £228 10s.; Tuesday. 
£228 2s. 6d. to £228 5s.; Wednesday, £229 to 


£229 2s. 6d. 
Spelter.—This 
tone, 
srussels 
members 


market 


€ alne a steady 
h iS matntal d t 
Following the 


meeting of the Cartel in 
on Monday. it was announced that the 
had decided to continue the Cartel fo: 
another six months without any modification of the 
present arrangements. That is to say, production 
will remain at 50 per cent. of standard, although 
there had previously been a possibility of a furthe: 
restriction of output. in view of increasing stocks 
in September and October. The position was. how- 
ever, altered when the statistics for November were 


published; these showed a reduction in stocks ot 
about 2,000 tons. 

Price fluctuations : 

Ordinary.—Thursday. £14 16s. 3d.: Friday, 
£14 17s. 6d.; Monday, £14 15s.; Tuesday 
€14 12s. 6d.; Wednesday, £14 16s. 3d. 


Lead.—There has not been any great increase 
in business in this metal, but the price has been 
well maintained, report Messrs. Brandeis, Gold 
schmidt. European consumption is steady and _ is 
probably sufficient to balance the supply. It is not 
iikely, however, that large purchases will be made 
before the end of the year by works in this country, 
but it may be hoped that a further improvement in 
the price will be seen after the turn of the year. 

Daily market prices : 

Soft Foreign (Prompt).—Thursday, £11 8s. 9d. 
Friday, £11 8s. 9d.; Monday, £11 8s. 9d.; Tues- 
day, £11 8s. 9d.: Wednesday, £11 12s. 6d. 


The Foundry of the Midland Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Limited. 


(Concluded from page 343.) 


and, incidentally, can be withdrawn when more 
permanent isolation is desired, as when, for in- 
stance, an electrical mechanic is giving attention 
to one of the more remote motors. Indicating 
Jamps shown at the top of the panel light up 
when a motor starter opens, thus calling atten- 
tion to the stoppage of any motor. These lights 
can easily be seen by the machine moulders. The 
entire A.C. supply is controlled by a main switch 
mounted on a pillar near the right-hand end of 
the main-control panel. 


Conclusion. 
Although this is a high-speed production shop, 
and times as low as 27 sec. per mould 
have been registered for a_ single mould, 
yet there is no bustle, and a_ complete 
absence of over-fatiguing labour. It is an 
excellent example of a modern quantity- 


production foundry, where there has been an 
intelligent anticipation, and elimination, of awk- 
ward, ragged movements, which are more 
fatiguing than continuous movements of an easy, 
rhythmic character. 

In conclusion, we wish to acknowledge with 
sincere gratitude the help which has _ been 
accorded to us by Mr. Wynn and his assistant, 
Mr. Blythe, in the preparation of this article, 
and to Messrs. Herbert Morris, Limited, for pro- 
viding us with a series of excellent illustrations. 


At BaGLtan ENGINEERING Works, on Saturday. a 
presentation was made to Mr. David James, fore- 
man moulder, who has recently retired, after 40 
years’ service. Mr. E. O. Daniel, the manager, 
who presided, paid eloquent tribute to the faithful 
service rendered by Mr. James to the firm, and 
wished him a long life to enjoy his retirement. 
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PIG IRON 


for 


CYLINDERS 


as used on the 


of course 


| BEST 
AFTER 
TEST 


FRODAIR IRON & STEEL CO., LTD., 
FENCHURCH HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


18 aa 

d 

au 


14 
COPPER. 

Standard cash 8015 0 
‘Three months © 
Electrolytic 3310 0 
Best selected 8210 0 
India as 2 
Wire bars .. ree | 
H.C. wire rods’. >» 0 
Off. av. cash, Nov ember . 30 12 6 


Do., 3 mthe., November 30 1 
Do., Sttlmnt., November 30 | 
Do., Electro, November 34 6 4,4, 
Do., B.S., November .. 33 16 3 

Do., wire bars, November 34 14 9); 


1 
Solid drawn tubes 93d. 
Brazed tubes 93d. 
Wire . 64d. 
BRASS. 
Solid drawn tubes Sid. 
Brazed tubes 103d. 
Rods, drawn 8id. 
Rods, extd. or rlld. 44d. 
Sheets to 10 w.g. Tid. 
Wire 
Yellow metal rods 44d. 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares 53d. 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets 53d. 
TIN. 
Standard cash -. 229 0 0 
Three months -. 229 0 0 
English 22910 
Bars. . 23010 
Straits 233 15 
Eastern 232 15 
Banca . 23310 
Off. av. cash, November .. 226 16 343 
Do., 3 mths., November 226 8 10,*, 
Do., Sttlmt., November 226 i6 4,4; 
SPELTER. 
i 1416 3 
Remelted 1410 0 
1210 0 
Electro 99.9 1615 0 
English 15 7 6 
India ee se 1410 0 
Zinc dust .. oe -- 20 0 0 
Zino ashes .. 8 
Off. aver., November |. 15 3 
Aver. spot, November .. 15 0 1133 
LEAD. 
Soft foreign ppt. .. i212 6 
Empire... MIS 9 
English .. 18 0 
Of average, November .. 11 13 137 
Average spot, November.. 11 10 838 
ALUMINIUM. 
Ingots £100 to £105 
Wire 1/1 to 1/9 lb. 


Sheet and foil 1/2 to 2/9 lb. 


ZING SHEETS, &c. 


Zinc sheets, English 25 10 0 
Do., V.M. ex whse. 23 10 O 
Rods 28 15 
ANTIMONY. 
Eaglish 37 10 0to40 0 
Chinese, ex-whse. .. 26 10 O 
de ee 20 0 0 
QUICKSILVER. 
Quicksilver .. 9 5 Ot0o9 15 O 
FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS. 
610 0 
1210 
12/8 Ib. 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 
RAW MATERIALS—PRICE LIST. 


(Wednesday, December 13, 1933.) 


Ferro-molybdenum— 
70/75% carbon-free 
of Mo. 
23/25% carbon-free 
Ferro- 20/25% .. 
Ferro-tungsten— 
80/85% 
Tungsten metal pow der— 
98 /99% 
erro-chrome— 
2/4% car. .. 
4/6% car. .. oo 


5/6 per Ib. 


9d. lb. 
£14 10 


6/8% car. .. 
8/10% car. 
Ferro-chrome— 

Max. 2% car. is .. 3410 0 
Max. 0.70% car. .. .. 
70%, carbon-free .. 103d. Ib. 
Nickel—99.5/100% ‘£225 to £230 
‘““F” nickel shot .£202 10 0 
Ferro-cobalt, 98/99% 5/- 1b. 
Metallic chromium— 
96 /98% 
Ferro-manganese (net)— 
76/80% loose £10 15 0tofll 5 0 
76/80% packed £11 15 Oto £12 5 0 
76/80% export (nom.) £9 15 
Metallic manganese— 
94/96% carbon-free ais i/2 |b. 
Per ton unless otherwise stated. 


2/8 Ib. 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEEL. 


Finished bars, 14% tungsten 2s. Od. 
Finished bars, 18% tungsten 2s. 9d. 
Per lb. net, d/d buyers’ works. 

Extras— 
Rounds and acme 3 in. 


and over R 4d. Ib. 
Rounds and squares, under 

in. to } in. db, 
Do., under } in. to % in... 1/- Ib. 
Flats, X fin. to under 

Do., under 4 in. x } in. 1/- lb. 
Bevels of ne sizes 

and sections . 6d. Ib. 
Bars cut to length, 10% extra. 

SCRAP. 

Heavy steel - 210 0 
Bundled steel and 

shrngs. .. 2 6to2 10 0 
Mixed iron and 

steel ‘ 2 5 Oto2 6 O 
Heavy castiron 2 4 Oto2 6 0 
Good machinery 2 7 6t0o210 0 

Cleveland— 

Heavy steel 27 6to2 9 0 
Steel turnings 111 6 
Cast-iron borings .. 120 
Heavy forge be - 210 0 
W.I. piling scrap .. - 265 0 
Cast-iron scrap 2 7 6to2 9 0 
Midlands— 

Light cast-iron 

scrap ... 2 2 6to2 & O 
Heavy wrought 

iron 215 Oto217 6 
Steel turnings, f.o.r. 8 

Scotland— 

Heavy steel .. 2 7 6t0210 0 
Ordinary cast iron2 7 6tu2 8 
Engineers’ turnings © 
Cast-iron borings 1 16 6tol 17 6 
Wrought-iron piling 2 10 Oto2 11 3 
Heavy machinery 221 0 


London—Merchants’ buying prices, 


delivered 

(clean) 240 0 

1710 0 
(less usual ara) 10 10 
Tea lead .. 
Zinc 10 0 0 
New aluminium cuttings. 70 0 0 
Braziery copper .. - 200 
Hollow pewter... 150 0 0 
Shaped black pewter 105 0 0 


PIG-IRON. 
(f.0.t. unless otherwise stated.) 
N.E. Coast (d/d side 


Foundry No. 65 /- 
Foundry No. ; 62/6 
» at Falkirk 62/3 
» at Glasgow 65/3 
Foundry No. 4 61/6 
Forge No. 4 61/6 
Hematite No. 1, f.0. 63/- 
Hematite M/Nos., f.0.t. .. 62/6 
N.W. Coast— 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d Glas. .. 69/6 
»  d/d Birm. 84/6 
Malleable iron d/d Birm. 115/- 
Midlands (d/d dist.) — 
Staffs No. 4 forge . 62/- 
» No.3 fdry. . 66 /- 
Northants forge 58/6 
* fdry. No. 3 62/6 
fdry. No. 1 65/6 
Derbyshire forge .. 62/- 
fdry. No. 3 66 /- 
” fdry. No. 1 69/- 
Scotland— 
Foundry No. 1 67/6 
Hem. M/Nos. d/d.. 66 /- 
Sheffield (d/d 
Derby forge a 59/6 
»  {fdry. No. 63/6 
Lines forge. . 59/6 
»  fdry. No.3. 63/6 
E.C. hematite 76/6 
W.C. hematite 83/6 
Lancashire (d/d eq. Man. — 
Derby fdry. No. 3 ‘ 67/- 
Staffs fdry. No. 3 . 67/- 
Northants fdry. No. 3 65/6 
Cleveland fdry. No. 3 67/- 


Dalzell, No. 3 (special) 102/6 to 105/- 


Sa No. 3 80/- 
Clyde, No. 3 80/- 
blind, 80/- 
Summerlee, No. 3 80/- 
Eglinton, No.3 .. 80/- 
Gartsherrie, No. 3 80/- 
Shotts, No. 3 80/- 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL. 


Usual district deliveries for tron ; delivered 
consumer's station for steel. 


Iron— £s.d. £8. d. 
Bars(cr.) .. 9 0 Oto 915 0 
Nut and bolt iron6 17 6to 710 0 
Hoops -- 1010 Otol2 0 0 
Marked bars (Staffs) fot. 12 0 0 
Gas strip 1010 Otol2 0 0 
Bolts and nuts, ? in. x 4in. 13 15 0 

Steel— 

Plates, ship, etc. 8 15 Oto 817 6 
Boiler plts. 8 5 Oto 810 0 
Chequer plts. F 
Angles 
Tees 97 6 
Joists ‘ 815 0 
Rounds and squares, 3 in. 

to 5} in. 9 7 6 
Rounds under 3 in. to tii in. 

(Untested) 712 6& up. 
Flats—8 in. wide and over 8 12 6 
», under 8 in. and over 5in. 817 6 
Rails, heavy 8 5 Oto 810 0 
Fishplates .. 12 0 Otol2 5 O 
Hoops (Staffs) 10 10 O& up. 
Black sheets, 24g. (4-t. lots) 10 5 0 
Galv. cor.shts. ( , ) 1215 0 
Galv. flatshts. ( , ) 13 5 0 
Galv. fencing wire, 8g. plain 14 0 0 
Billets, soft. . 510 Oto 515 0 
Billets, hard 617 6to 7 2 6 
Sheet bars .. 5 0 Oto 510 0 
Tin bars 6 0 
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PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 


Per Ib. basis. 
Strip. 103d. 
Sheet to 10 w 113d. 
Rods ‘ 103d. 
Tubes 143d. 
Castings 123d. 


Delivery 3 cwt. free. 

10% phos. cop. £30 above B.S. 
5% phos. cop. £35 above B.S. 
Phosphor tin (5%) £30 above 

price of English ingots. 

C. Cuirrorp & Son, Limtrep. 


NICKEL SILVER, &c. 


Per Ib. 

Ingots for raising 7d. to 1/1 
Rolled— 

To 9 in. wide 1/1 tol/7 

To 12 in. wide -- 1/1} to 1/7} 

To l5in. wide  .. 1/14 to 1/7} 

To 18in. wide .. 1/2 to 1/8 

To 21 in. wide . 1/23 to 1/83 

To 25 in. wide 1/3 to 1/9 
Ingots for spoons and forks 7d. to 1/33 
Ingots rolled to spoon size 10d. to 1/64 
Wire round— 

to 10g. 1/43 to 1/114 


with extras according to gauge. 
Special 5ths quality turning rods in 
straight lengths, 1/34 upwards. 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 
At Pittsburgh unless otherwise stated. 


Dols. 
No. 2 foundry, Phila. 18.26 
No. 2 foundry, Valley 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, Birm. 13.50 
Basic 18.89 
Bessemer .. 19.76 
Malleable . . 19.39 
Grey forge 19.39 
Ferro-mang. 80%, "seaboard 82.00 
O.-h. rails, h’y, at mill . 36.374 
Billets 26.0u 
Sheet bars 26.00 
Wire rods 35.00 
Cents. 
Iron bars, Phila. . . 1.89 
Steel bars 1.75 
Tank plates 1.70 
Beams, etc. ‘ 1.70 
Skelp, grooved steel 1.60 
Steel hoo 1.85 
Sheets, black, No. 24 
Sheets, galv., No.24  .. Bae 
Wire nails 2.10 
Plain wire 2.10 
Barbed wire, galv. 2.60 
Tinplates, 100-lb. box $4.65 
COKE (at ovens). 
Welsh foundry .. 22/6 to 25/- 
furnace 17/- to 18/- 
Durham foundry .. 21/- to 25/- 
furnace . 15/- 


Midlands, foundry .. — 
TINPLATES. 
f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 
1.C. cokes 20x14 per box 16/6 to 16/9 
28 


x20 ,, 33/- to 33/6 
» ,, 24/— to 24/3 

» ,, 17/3 to 17/6 
CW. 15/1} to 15/3 
28x20, 31/9 to $2/- 

20x10 —,, 22/3 to 22/6 

183x14 ,, 15/6 to 15/9 


SWEDISH CHARCOAL IRON & STEEL. 


‘iron. £6 0 Oto £7 0 0 

Bars-hammered, 

basis .. £16 0 Oto£l6 10 
Bars and nail- 

rods, rolled, 

basis £15 15 Oto£l6 0 0 
Blooms £10 0 Otofl2 0 0 
Keg steel £30 0 Oto£31 0 O 
Faggot steel £18 0 Oto£23 0 0 
Bars and rods 

dead soft, st'l1£10 0 Oto£l2 


All per English ton, f.o.b. Gothenburg. 
[Subject to an exchange basis of 
Kr, 18.16 to £1.] 
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DAILY FLUCTUATIONS. Standard Tin (cash). Spelter (ordinary). Zinc Sheets (English). 
Standard Copper (cash). ¢ 4 
ie: 7 30 1 3 dec. 3° Dec ae 226 10 0 dec, 15/- Dec. 7 «os 16 3 dec. 1/3 Dec 7 25 10 0 No change 
8 & Ma ” 8 .. 227 7 Gine. 17/6 8 .. 1417 6 ine. 1/3 
3089, 2/6 » 12 228 0 Odec. 7/6 BEE. » %100, 
13... 3015 0 63 13. .. 229 0 Oince. 20/- 13... 1416 3 ine. 3/9 .. BWO, , 
Electrolytic Copper. Tin (English ingots). Spelter (Electro, 99.9 per cent.). Lead (English) 
£ s. d, & £s. d, 
Dec 7 32 15 0 dec. 5/- Dec 7 «- 227 0 Odec. 15/- Dec. 7 «. 1615 O dec. 5- Dec. 7 13. 0 O No change 
8 33 5 Oinc. 10/- 8 .. 228 0 Oinc. 20/- » 8 1617 Gine. 2/6 8 
» ..- 3310 0, 5/- meee. » 1615 Odec. 2/6 
12 .. 33.10 O No change 12 . 228 10 O dec. 10/- 12 1615 O No change 12 
i3 .. 3310 13 .. 22910 QOinc. 20/- 13 14615 ,, 13 


Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel Castings, etc. 


,in November and the eleven months 1933, compared with November and the eleven months 1932. 


| 


| Eleven Eleven Eleven 
| months, months, | — months, months, 
| 1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
Imports. Tons. Tons. | Tons Tons. g £ £ £ 
Pipes and Fittings, Cast 323 | 267 | 2,722 1,306 | 4,215 | 3,895 46,346 | 25,832 
Castings, in the Rough, Iron.. 8 | 558 120 | 177 136 | 10,114 | 3,451 
» Sted... ee ee 72 | 22 | 1,528 498 | 1,165 527 | 29,584 8,805 
Llollow-ware, Cast, not Enamelled .. es ee oe 1 | 5 46 | 48 | 41 | 253 2,964 2,712 
‘ »  Enamelled oe o* 38 | 14 | 237 110 | 1,707 | 507 7,237 5,736 
Exports. | — 
Castings— | | 
To Argentine Republic ag a+ ve eis <al 12 | 2 | 298 83 319 207 10,943 3,897 
» Itish Free State... | 304 | 435 | 3,234 3,586 11,203 19,261 143,486 152,467 
» British South Africa .. ie am na oe 165 221 | 1,409 2,257 5,655 9,022 49,994 87,725 
120 | 114 807 967 5,348 3,916 30,991 34,091 
» New Zealand 24 34 | 307 262 1,312 1,620 16,257 14,823 
Total (including other countries) .. ee 995 | 1,329 | 9,677 11,740 39,696 58,520 406,039 484,701 
To Argentine Republic nee is nee os 42 198 | 1,504 1,429 475 1,818 16,255 16,144 
»» Lrish Free State .. oe o =< a a 244 723 | 5,809 6,509 3,933 10,279 79,715 83,328 
» British South Africa .. ws - me oi 785 315 | 3,943 8,266 6,546 3,680 46,001 76,551 
» India 86 92 | 1,014 1,332 1,367 1,593 16,337 20,707 
» Malaya .. oe 138 542 | 2,295 1,207 1,251 5,850 22,771 13,981 
Total (including other countries) .. 4,965 10,467 | 60,449 78,393 53,287 94,776 616,295 | 752,522 
HoLLOW-WARE— 
Cast, not Enamelled, and Cast, Tinned .. os ne 290 347 2,303 | 3,251 9,645 11,640 80,054 101,636 
Enamelled 74 54 740 | 669 5,086 4,545 61,493 53,300 
Castines, in the rough— | 
oe 174 104 | 1,006 | 994 3,379 3,256 34,764 34,260 
Steel .. os o* oe ee ee oe ee 59 87 | 671 930 2,385 3,388 28,810 36,650 


WILLIAM 


JACKS COMPANY, 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


CENTRAL CHA 


PIG 


All grades FOUNDRY, HEMATITE, BASIC, 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE. 


WILLIAM JACKS COMPANY, 


ZETLAND ROAD, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. | 


13, RUMFORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TRADE Mang 


IRON 


CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 39, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECIALS, &c. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


N ETALLURGICAL Chemist (29 years), ex- 
perienced in many branches of iron and 
steel industry, including stainless, seeks posi- 
tion. Capable to take charge of analytical 
laboratory. Exceilent testimonials from three 
previous eimployers.—Box 582, Offices of THE 
Founpry Trape Journat, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
QE of the best-known Furnace and Foundry 
Equipment Salesmen, with extensive 
works experience, is open to receive offers of 
service from firms engaged in this line of busi- 
ness. Highest credentials available.-—Box 1874, 
Offices of THe Founpry Trade JOURNAL, 49, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


METALLURGIST.—Firm in 

the South Midlands with large ironfoundry 
require man with practical foundry experience 
and metallurgical knowledge for the technical 
control of iron mixtures, moulding sands, etc., 
ete., and for the general investigation of manu- 
facturing problems State age, experience, and 
salary required.—Reply to Box 578, Offices of 
THe Founpry Traprk JouRNAL, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SALE BY TENDER. 


By Order of the Mortgagee. 

FREDERICK BIRD & COMPANY, 
Ivonfounders, Smiths and General Engineers, 
West Drayton Engineering Works, 
WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 
Long Leasehold, Single-Storey 
FACTORY AND FOUNDRY, 
having a Floor Space of over 10,000 Sq. Ft., 
and a total Site Area of about 1} Acres. 
Also the Fixed 
PLANT AND MACHINERY, 
together with the Mortgagee’s interest in 
THE GOODWILL 
in the name and the business of Frederick Bird 
& Company, Ironfounders, Smiths and 
General Engineers. 

LFOProLD FARMER & SONS are instructed 

to offer the above 

FOR SALE BY TENDER IN ONE LOT. 

Tenders to be submitted not later than 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1933. 

Full particulars and Forms of Tender from 
Messrs. Husparp, Son & Eve, Solicitors, 26, 
Budge Row, Cannon Street, E.C.4,and Messrs. 
Lrorotp Farmer & Sons, Factory Specialists, 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, 46, Gresham Street, 
E.C.2. 


TENDER. 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


HE Directors of this Company are prepared 
to receive Tenders for the supply, from 
February 1, 1934, of the undermentioned Iron 
and Steel Goods :— 
3.—Tyres and Rolled-Steel Wheel Centres. 
4.—Steel Axles and Forgings. 
5.—Iron Bars and Plates. 
6.—Steel Plates and Sheets. 
7 —Steel Bars and Blooms. 
8. —Steel Castings (Wheel Centres). 
9.— Do. (Miscellaneous). 
11.—Chain. 
12.—Tubes and Fittings (Gas, Steam, Electric 
conduit, etc.). 


13.—-Weldless Steel Tubes (Steam and H.P. 
Gas. Boiler, etc.). 
14 -—Iron Castings, Pipes, ete. 
15.—Galvanised Sheets. 
Specifications and Forms of Tender (upon 


which alone Tenders will be received) may be 
obtained on application to the Stores Super- 
intendent at Swindon. 

Tenders, addressed to the undersigned and 
marked outside ‘‘ Tender for Iron and Steel,”’ 
will be received not later than 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, January 2, 1934. 

The Directors do not bind themselves 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

F. R. E. DAVIS, 


Secretary. 


to 


Paddington Station, 
London, W.2. 
December 12, 1933. 


PROPERTY. | MACHINERY—Continued. 
MAGNIFICENT MOULDING MACHINES of all types and 
11 ACRES WORKS SITE. since in Stock. 
SAND MIXERS. 


145,000 Sq. Ft. of Shops. 
SIDING CONNECTIONS 
with L.M. & S. and L. & N.E&. Rlys. 
WELL-BUILT & COMMODIOUS OFFICES 
Will Sell whole or in lots to suit customers 
or Let on favourable terms. Unique oppor- 
tunity for Manufacturers. 
Apply— 


THOS: W. WARD, LTD., 


ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MACHINERY. 
Tilghman Cast-iron Sand-blast Room. 
12 fit. x 9 ft. x 8 ft. 3 in. 
Tilghman T.B.1 Sand-blast Barrel Plant. 
Tilghman T.B.3 Sand-blast Barrel Plant. 
Tilghman Cabinet Plants, several sizes. 
Send for List to 


A. HammMonp, 14, Australia Road, Slough. 


Q@ITOCK Oil-fired Steel Converter, }-ton 
capacity, with all equipment, cheap to 
save removal. ‘‘ Stock *’ Oil-fired Steel Con- 
verter, l-ton capacity. with Blower and Equip- 
ment, cheap to save removal. 
A. Hamuonp, 14, Australia Road, Slough. 


SANDBLAST PLANTS 


Room, Rotary Barrel and Cabinet Types com- 
plete; 12 in stock. 


SAND PLANT 


Sand Mills, 6-ft., 5-ft. and 4-ft. 6-in. dia. 
Pans. 

Rotoil ‘‘ Senior ’’ Oil Core Sand Mixer. 

Pneulec Sand Drying Plant, output 1 ton 
per hour. 

Brearley Type Disintegrators. 


MOULDING MACHINES 


Hand and Pneumatic Types. 
Also 
Six Rowlands Double-ended 
24-in. dia. x 2-in. wheels. 
Electrical and Belt-driven Blowers and Ex- 
haust Fans, Ladles, etc., etc. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

All sizes for high and low pressures. 
S.C. BILSBY, a.M.1.c.£., A.M.LE.E. 
CROSSWELLS ROAD (Adjoining Railway 


Crossing), LANGLEY, Nr. Birmingham. 
*Phone: Broadwell 1359. 


Grinders for 


18 IN. 


ovei 


Cylinder Tabor Shockless Jolt Roll- 
Moulding Machine, about 20-in. 
clear pattern draw, with table 60 in. by 48 in. ; 
can be seen working. Cheap to clear.—Box 
586, Offices of THE FounprRy JouRNAL, 
49. Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C.2. 


-FT. CUPOLA, Thwaites type, cheap to 
save removal, lying Birmingham.—A. 
HammMonp, Foundry Machinery Merchant, 
Slough. 


THOS: W. WARD, LTD. 
1,900 cub. ft. Hori. 2-stage ATR COM- 
FRESSOR, steam-dr., 80 lbs. press. 
250-kw. Steam GENERATING SET (Belliss 
Morcom), 460 v., 380 revs. 


PUMPS, Hori., geared 3-throw, motor-dr., 
cap. 25,000 galls. per hr. 
4 very good BABCOCK W.T. BOILERS. 


each 7,135 sq. ft. htg. surface, 205 lbs. w.p., 
with Superheaters, Economisers, etc. 
Write for ‘‘ Albion” Catalogue. 
, Grams: “ Forward.”” 'Phone : 23001 (10 lines). 
ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


CONVEYORS. 
CORE OVENS. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


Send for Quotations.—Box 584, Offices of THE 
FounprRY TRADE JOURNAL, 49,4Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YRANE LADLES: ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 
30 tons down to 30 lbs. Don’t ask for 
the wrong size, as we have every size in stock, 
froni 30 lbs. up to 30 tons. 
A. HamMonp, 14, Australia Read, Slough. 


"Phone: 287 SLOUGH 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


Two “Osborn” Jolt strip machines 32” x 20” 

£75 each. 

Two ‘ Tabor’ 18” x36” portable rollover jolters 

each. 

One “‘ Tabor ’’ 24” x 48” portable rollover jolter £90 

30” x 20” Macdonald rollover jolter .. £60 
20” x 16” Macdonald rollover jolter .. 

8 Ton Macdonald plain jolter, 20” cylinder 


SAND PLANT 


Herbert “* Whizzer’ type disintegrator, No.1 £30 
Herbert “‘ Whizzer” type disintegrator, No. 2 £46 
Rotary sand mixer and elevator ; .. £24 
Gyratory sand riddle with motor 
Large Baillott sand preparing plant CHEAP. 


£40 
..£160 


BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY! 
Avex. HAMMOND, foundry aechinery 
14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH 


FOR SCOTTISH IRONFOUNDERS. 


FOUNDRY COKE 
SPLINT COAL 
SMITHY COAL 

also 
Hard Firewood for Kindling Purposes 
(in cut lengths 2’ to 3’) for Furnaces. 


FOR QUOTATIONS— 
is. KNOX & Co., 
Pinkston, Port Dundas, GLASGOW, C.4. 


Many Foundries in this 
country owe their better 
castings cheaper 
production costs solely to 


COLBOND 


Their first introduction to 
it was by means of our 
5 cwts. sample. 


Particulars from: 
COLBOND, 
24, Martin Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Sloane 4862. 
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